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Main Map: Physical-Political. Scale 8 miles to the inch. 

Inset Maps: 1. Manufacturers and economic resources. Scale 12 miles to the inch. 
2. Population Distribution. Scale 22 miles to the inch. 
3. Conservation. Scale 22 miles to the inch. 


Write for complimentary copy of an interesting and instructive brochure concerning this map 
and the state of Virginia. 


SLATED “ACTIVITY” MAP OF VIRGINIA 
NEW CARTOCRAFT “BLUE SEAS” MAP, printed on slated cloth for chalk writing. CS145b VIRGINIA—Size: 


64 x 50 inches. Scale: 8 miles to one inch. Border, coastline, and state boundaries are in yellow; land areas in black; 
rivers and county lines shown in an extra semi-visible black; water bodies are blue. An inset map, scaled to 12 miles 
to the inch, shows some of the major cities by symbols. These slated maps are widely used at all grade levels. 

CS9145b VIRGINIA backed by WORLD. Map of Virginia is same as above. World map on other side is on Denoyer’s 


semi-elliptical projection. It is scaled to 400 miles to the inch. 
PAPER WALL OUTLINE MAPS of VIRGINIA: W0145a, 64x 44”, and 8145, 16 x 11” 


PHYSICAL-POLITICAL “J-rp” MAPS 


ede Sian Settee PHYSICAL-POLITICAL GLOBES 





Man Seale of Miles ” ” 
Number Title to Inch 24” — 16 —12 
Jirp Uz. S. ANnp Poss., Mexico 75 , ; , 
J2rp Europe - a. _ 75 Available in various cradle and 
J3rp Asta -___--. - 150 contemporary mountings. 
J4rp = =AFRICA - 115 
J5rp NorTH AMERICA ____- 115 
J6érp SourH AMERICA _- : 115 -. ; 
i. Rapes meee pe OTHER GLOBES OBTAINABLE 
J8rp WeEsTERN HEMISPHERE 300 ci s Simnlifie . . _Reli 
J9rp Wort, Puys.-Pot., Comm’t. 600 Beginners, Simplified, Slated Outline, Visual-Relief, 
Ji0rp AUSTRALIA AND THE PHILIPPINES 75 Actual Relief, Political, Celestial. 








for further information write 


J. H. PENCE COMPANY 
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Our Cover—The Queen’s Cup, presented in honor of the 
Queen’s visit to Virginia during the Jamestown Festival, 
is pictured on our cover by permission of the maker, 
Steuben Glass. Designed in Elizabethan style by Bruce 
Moore, national eminent sculptor, the cup of Steuben 
pure crystal is 14% inches high. The entire piece is richly 
engraved with the flora and fauna of Virginia. 

The Cipher of Queen Elizabeth II is engraved on the 
front of the cover. Festoons, interspersed with a rose de- 
sign, extend around the rim. At the back is a Bluebell 
stylized in the manner of 
floral motifs executed by the 
Algonkian Indians, natives 
of Virginia. 

The Cardinal, State bird of 
Virginia, is engraved on the 
upper part of the cup. Cir- 
cling the top are festoons 
held by rosettes of Dogwood, 
the State flower. Within each 
curve is a native wild flower: 
Confederate Violet, Joepye 
Weed, Day Lily, Arbutus, 
Bluet and Bluebell. Between 
the festoons are the seeds of 
typical American trees. 

Beneath the Cardinal be- 
gins a sequence of five great 
trees which flourish in Vir- 
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ginia: American Elm, Fiorse Chestnut, Magnolia, Virginia 
Cedar and Shagbark Hickory. Detailed engravings of 
their leaves, flowers and fruit are placed high between the 
trees. Below are engraved wild animals and birds of Vir- 
ginia: the Raccoon, Wild Turkey, Pheasant and Red Fox. 

At the back is the Virginia White-tailed Deer, for whose 
protection game laws were enacted in early Colonial 
times. The Tobacco plant and a stalk of Maize, to which 
the first settlers were introduced by the Indians, flank 
the Deer. A Magnolia blossom and Squirrel are engraved 
above. An ornamental band of Bluets encircles the base 
of the cup. 

The Queen’s Cup is enclosed in a case of white leather, 
lined with cardinal red velvet. Within the case the cup 
rests on a lighted mahogany stand to which is affixed a 
gold plaque with inscription: 

“Presented to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II and His 
Royal Highness The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, on 
the occasion of their State visit to the United States of 
America, October 16-21, 1957, by the President of the 
United States and Mrs. Eisenhower on behalf of the 
people of the United States.” 

While the original “Queen’s Cup” was taken back to 
England by Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip at the 
conclusion of their visit to the United States, a duplicate 
piece is on display in the New York gallery of Steuben 
Glass, together with replicas of other important gifts 
of engraved crystal. 
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This is to send you our congratula- 
tions on the February issue of the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education, which sets 
a high standard in interesting reading 
and presentation of facts. The Gover- 
nor’s address and Dr. Robert’s article 
on higher education both deserve cir- 
culation far beyond the borders of Vir- 
ginia, and among non-professionals as 
well as teachers. We were also interested 
in the “Analysis of Local Ability and 
Effort”, and the cartoon on page 22 is 
a delightful depiction of the teacher’s 
ambivalent role. 

Jean Lichty 
Bronxville, New York 


I recently attended a meeting in 
Reno, Nevada, of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. In one of 
the discussion groups on FTA programs 
I saw a copy of your “Suggested Pro- 
cedure for Organizing a FTA Club.” 

I was most impressed with this out- 
line and would be most grateful if you 
would send me a copy for my work 
with FTA. 

Dean Streiff, Assistant Director 
Division of Field Services 
Colorado Education Association 
Denver, Colorado 


On behalf of the Russell County 
Education Association I wish to thank 
you and your staff for the excellent 
support you gave the teachers in this 
current session of the General Assem- 
bly pertaining to education. We did 
not reach our goal but at least the 
people are awake to some of the facts 
facing education in Virginia today. 

Will Alice Greene, President 
Russell County Education 
Association 


The Virginia Conference of the 
American Association of University 
Professors has requested that I express 
to you their deep appreciation for the 
use of your conference room last Satur- 
day. Approximately forty delegates 
from thirteen colleges attended this 
meeting. And for many, this was a 
first visit to the Virginia Education 
Association Building. Needless to say, 
they were deeply impressed with your 
facilities. 

Donald B. Tennant, Exec. Secretary 

Virginia Conference of the American 

Association of University Professors, 

RPI, Richmond 





Alpha Delta Kappa 
Marks Ten Years 


Alpha Delta Kappa, national honor- 
ary teachers sorority, chartered in 
Kansas City August 14, 1947, held its 
tenth anniversary celebration in the 
same city on the same date in 1957. 
Virginia was represented by Mrs. Cora- 
lease Bottom Jennings, State president 
of Alpha Delta Kappa. Mrs. Jennings 
teaches at Robert Fulton School in 
Richmond. 

The purpose of Alpha Delta Kappa 
is to give “recognition to teachers who 
have proven themselves to be strong, 
efficient teachers, who are professional, 
and who are socially commendable. 
The organization also seeks to strength- 
en the principles and character of the 
teaching profession and to promote 
high standards of education.” 

In its ten-year period, the number 
of Alpha Delta Kappa chapters across 
the nation has grown from one in 1947 
to 371 in 1957, with a total member- 
ship of 7,725. Membership is restricted 
to ten per cent of the teachers in any 
area, The national organization in the 
United States is divided into five geo- 
graphical areas to promote its expansion 
and extension program. 

Alpha Delta Kappas seek to make 
definite contributions to teacher re- 
cruitment by: 

1. Encouraging professionalism 

2. Helping to increase appreciation of 
the teaching profession 

3. Observing professional ethics 

4. Recognizing the rights and privi- 
leges of the classroom teacher 

5. Having a strong belief in the dig- 
nity of the individual 

6. Being aware of and supporting 
legislation for schools 

7. Teaching others the greater values 
of the importance of life and the 
beauty of things. 
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Brownson Equipment Co. 


... for the finest in school equipment 


Can You See A Brunswick 
Installation Nearby? 


Definitely —It’s a fact that more districts have switched 
to Brunswick since its introduction than to any other line 
made! Before you make a school equipment purchase, be 
sure to see a number of installations nearby. 





Park School, Richmond, Va. W. H. Keister School, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Supt. H. |. Willett Supt. M. H. Bell 





Pequoson School, York County Waynesboro School 
Supt. Sam. C. Morgan Supt. F. B. Glenn 


BROWNSON EQUIPMENT CONSIDERING COLOR 


in your classroom? 


BROWNSON EQUIPMENT 














| 
| 
Co., INC. | €O., INC. ee Send for FREE Booklet 
A Single Source 10 N. Second St. | 10 N. Second St. ‘setts “FUNCTIONAL COLOR 
Richmond 19, Va. Richmond 19, Va. FOR THE CLASSROOM” 
For All Of Your For Plans, Prices hala = — 
School Equipment Lag Product = 
Information | Title ee 
Needs 
Mi lton 4.5641 : Address a ae 
City Zone es 
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SIGN OF GOOD TASTE... rverywHere 
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Z i ee | 
April 17 to October 19... visit the Brussels World’s Fatr, where you'll find a ready welcome at the Coca-Cola Pavilion. 


AT THE BRUSSELS WORLD’S FAIR, TOO... HAVE A COKE! 





| aan aa 


The famous taste of Coca-Cola—its purity, wholesomeness and quality 
have helped make Coke the best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. 
@ Not only in America—but in over 100 countries, Coca-Cola is the 
favored popular refreshment. 


**coxe’* 18 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1958 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, 
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A wonderful way toward a more wonderful world for you! 
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... Uf you are the one to introduce 


Our Wonderful World 


to parents in your area! 


If you want a pleasant and rewarding part-time vocation, this message is for you! 


The School and Library Division of Spencer Press, in cooperation with Sears Roebuck and Company, 
cordially extends to qualified teachers and administrators ‘he opportunity to offer Our Wonderful World to 
families in any community of their choice. 


This is a unique opportunity in many ways; primarily so because 
Our Wonderful World itself is unique. There is nothing else like it 
in the world! Teachers who have used Our Wonderful World 
in their classrooms know how quickly children come to love it—for 
reference in connection with their school work, and just the joy of 
reading. Think of their delight in having these volumes in their homes! 


And who better than an educator can describe to parents the 
many ways Our Wonderful World will contribute to their children’s 
mental growth on the road to maturity? Here is satisfaction 
that few part-time vocations can offer you! 





For you, then . . . a stimulating, enjoyable way to augment your income in a 
measure limited only by the amount of time devoted to it. OUR aay ae igaa 
erber . Zim, 
Please write for our brochure titled “‘A Wonderful Way,” and for our Editor-in-Chief 


“Qualification Form.” You will receive prompt attention. 
—CYRIL G. EWART, Sales Manager . . . School & Library Division, SPENCER PRESS, INC. 
179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
A publishing affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Company. Publishers of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD, The AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA, The CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


Please Post This On Your Bulletin Board 
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For Spectator Seating in comfort you can’t beat 


| Leavitt's KNOCKDOWN Wood Bleachers 


Over 40 years in use proves their worth! 





Available from 2 to 20 tiers high and in any length, the KNOCKDOWN 


bleacher stores easily and requires minimum effort to erect. 





Check these hidden features in the KNOCKDOWN—no make-shift fittings. 


Leavitt’s construction exceeds safety code requirements. 


Members: National School Supplies & Equipment Association 


Virginia School Equipment Company 


104 S. Foushee St. Richmond 20 
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Editorials 


Something for N othing 


URING the great debate on public education, the 

fact is often overlooked that education is almost 

as much a matter of individual conscience as is re- 

ligion. Schools must draw strong moral and spiritual 

sustenance from the community whose interest they 

serve before they will receive adequate economic 
support. 

State aid and the rather considerable amount of 
Federal money we receive for public education in Vir- 
ginia merely enables the local school division to per- 
form a function which only it can perform. Such aid 
is only a crutch for the patient to go to work, not a 
substitute to do his work for him. 

Educational standards may be proposed in Rich- 
mond. They will be disposed by the local community. 

That citizens in certain school divisions in Vir- 
ginia are satisfied when only one-third of their teach- 
ers have degrees, with buildings that would find 
a more appropriate setting in a slum area rather than 
in spoiling the center of a lovely rural community 
can in many instances be laid to the fact that the 
people in these divisions have relatively limited as- 
pirations for their children. 

Many citizens can spend their energies to better 
effect than in damning the schools or waiting for a 
sales tax to bail them out of their troubles. The 
plain truth is that until citizens in some sections of 
Virginia have a change of heart with respect to a 
willingness to support public education their schools 
will continue to be sub-standard. 

There is also a lack of adequate parental support 
in the guidance of youngsters as well as a lack of finan- 
cial support. With respect to taking challenging 
courses, discipline, and homework, the attitude of 
parents often presents a handicap rather than assist- 
ance to the educational process. 

A bright boy or girl can fritter away his time by 
failing to take a math or science course. Such wastage 
can occur in the best equipped school system which 
has qualified teachers who are paid above average 
salaries. Instead of complementing the efforts of the 
school to develop and maintain high standards of be- 
havior, parents often seem to conspire against ad- 
herence to school regulations. 

Most everyone is agreed that college-bound young- 
sters should have at least five solid academic subjects 
each year and a minimum of twelve to twenty hours 
of homework. Yet it has been our experience as a 
superintendent of schools to have parents urge the 
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dismissal of a teacher who required homework in ex- 
cess of what the student thought was good for him. 

Our whole society is dominated too greatly by a 
philosophy of “something for nothing.’’ Nowadays 
this expectation is being rightly decried and bemoaned. 
Not long ago we heard a speaker denounce it length- 
ily and eloquently. He didn’t define it, nor did he say 
who was practicing it. After he concluded, he re- 
ceived prolonged applause. Most every individual who 
heard him would deny that he, the listener, ever had 
any truck with the ‘‘something for nothing’’ idea. 
But in some degree we are all tainted with it. 

To label it and deplore it is not enough. To be- 
lieve that it is peculiar to certain individuals, one 
group, or to one institution alone is to be in error. 

In examining it, we might start off by frankly 
acknowledging that the pleasure-pain principle seems 
pretty well ingrained in human nature. We tend to 
avoid that which is unpleasant and to seek that which 
is agreeable. ‘‘Easy does it’’ is mainly preferred to the 
“hard way.”’ For many the world was never the same 
after discovering the mythology of Santa Claus. Per- 
haps too many adults still unconsciously, at least, 
believe in his existence. Love for the exacting, difficult 
task, the virtues of hard work and thrift are not 
inborn human characteristics. 

We will not develop the school system these peril- 
ous times demand unless we give immediate considera- 
tion to the following: 

1. The entire community will have to cooperate 
in making life less easy for many of our children. In 
a democracy each individual citizen is responsible for 
shaping the minds and character of its youth. Parents 
as well as teachers must inculcate the meaning of re- 
sponsibility, of finishing what they start, of deriving 
satisfaction from hard work, and must emphasize the 
rewards that come from intellectual inquiry, reason- 
ing, and thinking for themselves. 

2. Let's re-evaluate education in terms of its critical 
importance in the national picture, then determine if 
we are supporting it accordingly. 

Item: Virginia ranks 46 among the 48 states 
in per cent of income paid in State and local taxes. 

Item: 72,094 pupils in the Fall of 1957 were 
enrolled in excess of normal capacity in our Virginia 
public schools. 

Item: Although the second wealthiest state in 
the South, this is how we will stack up in 1958-59 
in beginning salaries for teachers: 











Louisiana $3400 # Arkansas $2700 
Florida 3060 Mississippi 2650 
Georgia 3000 ~=Kentucky 2610 


North Carolina 2799 
West Virginia 2790 


Virginia 2550 


Item: We spend more for liquor and tobacco 
than we do for all primary, elementary, secondary, 
and higher education combined. 

3. Let’s study with the view of overhauling our 
curriculum. If courses are too easy, let’s tighten them 
up and make them more vital. If they are unnecessary, 
let’s throw them out. 

4. Let’s provide increasingly for the education of 
the talented. 

Do you match the teacher with the teaching job? 
Make it possible for teachers to work effectively— 
with reasonable workloads, adequate facilities, oppor- 
tunities for further training? 

Are there provisions for guidance and identification 
programs for the talented in your school? 

Is there willingness to provide special classes and 
facilities for bright students even if the class is small? 
Are libraries and laboratories equal to the student's 
intellectual curiosity and need to grow? If they are 
not, what are you doing to improve them? 

How does your school use community resources in 
supplementing the academic program? Are parents 
aware of their child's talents? Is as much recognition 
given to scholastic as to athletic achievement? 

We must face up to the hard fact that we cannot 
get scmething for nothing. This applies to the parent 
who wants better schools in a vague sort of way, who 
is vociferous in his condemnation of what is being 
done, but who is unwilling to put his hand with ours 
to the task of improving the situation. 

The school board member who does not put the 
welfare of his county’s or city’s children above every 
other consideration, has been honored with the faith 
and confidence of his community for nothing. The 
school superintendent who does not bestir himself to 
improve the quality of the teachers employed and the 
instruction being offered is getting the taxpayer's 
“something for nothing.’’ The teacher who does not 
with devotion and energy apply himself to helping 
each child grow and develop, intellectually, physical- 
ly, morally and socially, is a victim of the ‘something 
for nothing”’ principle. 

The schools can be no better than the community 
wishes them to be and no better than the extent to 
which this wish is translated into action. 


No Stampede 


A NEWSPAPER story on the Superintendents’ 
Conference at Old Point Comfort last month 
began as follows: 

“The State’s local public school administrators 
writked and gagged as they set about the appointed 
task of ‘curriculum reappraisal’ at their annual con- 
ference in the Hotel Chamberlin Tuesday.” 

The main curriculum changes being considered 


10 


were the possibility of increasing the number of mar- 
datory units required for graduation in science from 
One to two years and in math from one to two. 

We did not observe any writhing and gagging, but 
we did hear sincere differences of opinion expressed 
for very good reasons. 

Some believed that the pressure for change whic) 
they thought was almost wholly brought about by 
Russia's getting into space first with their Sputniks 
would result in an emphasis on quantity rather than 
on quality. They maintained that talented student; 
were now being counseled to take two, three, and fou- 
years of math and science, if qualified teachers were 
available to teach the subjects, but some superintend 
ents frankly said it would be “‘window dressing’ to 
say that you were requiring two years of math anc 
science when you had only unqualified teachers t 
teach the curriculum now being offered. 

One superintendent said, ‘“We recognize the desira 
bility of urging as many capable students as possibk 
to take a maximum amount of science and mathe 
matics as well as other challenging courses instead of 
‘easy electives.’ 

“But this is an education problem within itself. 
Parents must be educated as taxpayers to pay cheer- 
fully the extra cost for more math and more science. 
Students must be educated to the idea that the harder 
work of a stiffer program is worth the effort. We 
need to spend as much in improving our guidance 
program as we do to expand others.”’ 

Some superintendents pointed with pride to the 
number of their students who are taking three and 
four years of math and science now even though 
minimum requirements only ask for one each in high 
school, 

Some believed that setting minimums too high—in 
view of the current shortage of first-rate math and 
science teachers, the extra money they cost when avail- 
able and the cost of scientific laboratories—will not 
solve the problem simply by upping the standard. 

‘Let us improve the quality of what we have, im- 
prove the quality of what we are doing, and then 
expand our requirements as the resources for doing 
this become available,’’ it was said. 

There was also much discussion as to what would 
be the content of the second year of math and science 
for the below average student, the student who now 
has extreme difficulty coping successfully with one 
year each of math and science. 

There was a strong and courageous feeling on the 
part of many superintendents that the schools should 
not be stampeded into taking action which would 
dilute the science and math offerings already being 
provided. Certainly it is high time for school admin- 
istrators in those areas where there is inadequate or 
wholly lacking science apparatus and where unquali- 
fied teachers are struggling with math and science 
courses beyond their competence to let the people 
know the facts in no uncertain terms. 

In some divisions where there are currently well- 
qualified personnel and adequate science equipment 
extra requirements in science and math for graduation 
may be justified. But the people should know the 
facts. 
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Revised Certification 


Regulations 


by DR. WOODROW W. WILKERSON 


ECTION 22-204 of the Code 

of Virginia specifies in part 
that a teacher employed regularly 
or paid from public funds must 
hold a certificate in full force in ac- 
cordance with certification regula- 
tions of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. This certification authority 
emanates from the belief that the 
educational interests of the Com- 
monwealth should be safeguarded 
insofar as requirements for fitness 
of applicants to teach can be estab- 
lished to serve this purpose. 

On February 27, 1958, the 
State Board of Education adopted 
the revised certification regulations. 
Those regulations which constitute 
an increase in requirements are ef- 
fective July 1, 1960. All others 
are effective immediately. 

Certification in Virginia will be 
discussed briefly in relation to: 
(1) the thorough-going study of 
requirements for certificates, 


and (4) administration—our 
joint responsibility and challenge. 


Study of Regulations 

The thorough study which pre- 
ceded the adoption of the revised 
certification regulations divides it- 
self into two parts: namely, Part 
I, study by the Committee on 
Teacher Certification, and Part II, 
study by the Review Committee. 

Part I had its inception on Au- 
gust 6, 1956, when Dr. Davis Y. 
Paschall, Teacher Education Di- 
rector, appeared before the State 
Board of Education at the request 
of Dr. Dowell J. Howard, who at 
that time was Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and presented 
a plan for a thorough study of 
teacher certification and _ teacher 
education. Subsequent to the au- 
thorization of the State Board of 
Education on that date, the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Certification and 
the Committee on Teacher Educa- 





(2) distribution of the revised 
regulations, (3) major changes, 


tion were appointed. We are con- 
cerned here primarily with the 


Drastic and far reaching changes made by the State Board of Edu- 
cation in certification requirements are analyzed by Dr. Woodrow 
W. Wilkerson, Teacher Education Director, State Department of 
Education, in this address delivered to the division superintendents at 
their meeting in Old Point Comfort last month. 

Many letters and personal contacts were made by lay and school 
people with legislators in opposition to the McCue Bill, Senate Bill 
180. At the public hearing, the chairman of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, former Senator William N. Neff of Abingdon; M. Harold Bell, 
president of the VEA; Superintendents Paul Hook of Fredericksburg 
and Charles W. Smith of Hopewell-Prince George; the Virginia School 
Boards Association; and the Virginia Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers all vigorously opposed the bill. Nevertheless it was reported out 
of the House Education Committee with only one dissenting vote and 
was passed by the House of Delegates with only eight dissenting votes. 
The opposition made to the bill was not on the basis of its specific 
provisions but because of the fact that it shattered the precedent of 
leaving strictly to the State Board of Education all matters dealing 
with teacher certification. The provisions are included on page 30. 
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Committee on Teacher Certifica- 
tion, which consisted of college 
professors, deans of education, 
public school teachers, division 
superintendents, principals, a direc- 
tor of personnel, a guidance direc- 
tor, and members of the State De- 
partment of Education. 

This Committee moved forward 
with its work under the excellent 
leadership and sound guidance of 
the Co-Chairmen, Hugh K. Cas- 
sell, Division Superintendent, Au- 
gusta County Schools; and Dr. 
Richard A. Meade, Professor of 
Education, University of Virginia. 
The Committee made a thorough- 
going and time-consuming analysis 
of the certification regulations and 
completed its recommendations in 
July, 1957. The Committee felt 
that it had completed the basic 
study in the time available but 
considered it desirable that its rec- 
ommendations be rechecked by a 
small committee before the State 
Board of Education took final 
action. 

At the meeting of the State 
Board of Education in August, 
1957, Superintendent Cassell made 





Dr. Woodrow W. Wilkerson 
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a general report on the work of the 
Committee, including the recom- 
mendation that the Committee be 
dismissed and that a small review- 
ing committee be established. 

Upon the appointment of the 
Review Committee we enter Part 
II of the study. The Review Com- 
mittee consisted of the members of 
the State Superintendent's Advis- 
ory Council, college presidents and 
deans, a representative of the Vir- 
ginia School Boards Association, 
and a director of instruction. This 
Committee reviewed and studied 
in detail the report of the original 
committee. In January, 1958, it 
completed its review and the prep- 
aration of its recommendations, 
the great majority of which were 
in agreement with those advanced 
by the Committee on Teacher Cer- 
tification. 

On February 27, 1958, this re- 
port with a few deviations was 
recommended to the State Board 
of Education. The recommended 
certification regulations were 
adopted and supersede and replace 
those contained in the certification 
“section” of the bulletin, Certifica- 
tion Regulations for Teachers and 
Qualifications for Administrators 
and Supervisors. 

At this point I would like to 
point out that recommendations 
regarding certification were pre- 
sented to the State Board of Edu- 
cation in February in accordance 
with a previously adopted sched- 
ule. At the meeting of the State 
Board in December, 1957, a sched- 
ule was established for the purpose 
of hearing the several reports 
which at that time were in various 
stages of preparation. For exam- 
ple, the report of the Advisory Re- 
search Committee regarding school 
building regulations was scheduled 
for the January meeting of the 
Board, the report on certification 
for the February meeting, and the 
report of the Committee on Teach- 
er Education for the March meet- 
ing. 


Distribution of Revised 
Regulations 


It is our feeling that all con- 
cerned should have full opportu- 
nity to become acquainted with the 
revised certification regulations. It 
is our purpose to distribute to divi- 
sion superintendents, college presi- 
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dents or their representatives, and 
administrators of private schools 
the number of copies needed. To 
date we have sent a limited num- 
ber of the revised certification reg- 
ulations to each college president 
and one copy to each private 
school. We have mailed to each 
division superintendent copies for 
distribution as follows: one for 
himself, one for each of his super- 
visors, and one for each school in- 
cluding all one-room, two-room 
schools, and the like. All of this 
material distributed to date is in 
““mimeographed” form. We ex- 
pect to have this bulletin available 
in printed form for a wider dis- 
tribution by July 1. 


Major Changes 


Certain major changes will be 
discussed briefly in terms of gen- 
eral education, subject endorse- 
ments, professional education re- 
quired for the Collegiate Profes- 
sional Certificate, provision for 
raising the Collegiate Certificate to 
the Collegiate Professional, recency 
of study, the Special License, and 
renewal and revival of certificates. 

General Education. Effective 
July 1, 1960, an applicant for a 
regular certificate to teach any sub- 
ject or grade must present a mini- 
mum of forty-eight semester hours 
in general education distributed as 
follows: 
semester hours—English 
semester hours—Social Science (in- 
cluding U.S. History) 

6 semester hours—Natural Science (1 

year minimum) 

6 semester hours—Mathematics 

6 semester hours—Health and Physi- 

cal Education or its equivalent 

6 semester hours—Foreign language, 

Music, and/or Art (fine or practi- 
cal) 

This represents an increase of 
twelve semester hours for all teach- 
ers in this area. Instead of having 
six semester hours in Mathematics 
and/or Science, the applicant must 
present six in Mathematics and 
complete a full year’s course in 
Science carrying at least six semes- 
ter hours of credit. The other six 
additional semester hours are to be 
earned in a foreign language, Mu- 
sic, and/or Art. 

Subject Endorsements. The re- 
vised regulations require greater 
preparation to teach the academic 
subjects. A comparison of spe- 
cific endorsement requirements ef- 
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fective now and those effective July 
1, 1960, for certain subjects is as 
follows: 


Present Requirement; 
Requirements Effective 

July 1, 196) 
English 18 24 
Mathematics 12 18 

History and 

Social Science 24 30 
Biology 12 16 
Chemistry 12 16 
Physics 12 16 
General Science 18 24 
Foreign Language 18 24 


For the first time endorsemen 
requirements are established in the 
following areas of Special Educa 
tion: Physically Handicapped 
Partially Sighted, Mentally Re 
tarded, Emotionally Malad justed, 
Deaf, and Blind. Specific endorse 
ment requirements in these areas of 
exceptionality are effective July 1 
1960. 

Beginning July 1, 1960, an ap- 
plicant for an endorsement to teach 
in the elementary school must pre- 
sent in addition to the forty-eight 
semester hours as specified under 
General Education six semester 
hours in English which should be 
in Children’s Literature and re- 
lated language arts, three semester 
hours in Social Science which 
should be in Geography, and two 
in the area of science. 

Professional Education Required 
for Collegiate Professional Certth- 
cate. Effective immediately, eight- 
een semester hours in professional 
education (instead of the twenty- 
four previously stipulated) are re- 
quired for the Collegiate Profes- 
sional Certificate for elementary 
teachers, and fifteen semester hours 
are required in professional educa- 
tion (instead of the eighteen pre- 
viously stipulated) for the Col- 
legiate Professional Certificate for 
high school teachers. Four to six 
semester hours must be earned in 
Area III, Student Teaching. For 
music, industrial arts, and the vo- 
cational subjects, the semester 
hours required in this area shall be 
earned in the particular field of en- 
dorsement. The remaining semes- 
ter hours must be distributed in 
Area I, Human Growth and De- 
velopment, and is Area II, Prin- 
ciples of Instruction and Organ- 
ization of Subject Content and 
Materials, with at least three se- 
mester hours in each. For ele- 
mentary education, industrial arts, 
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and the vocational subjects, six 
semester hours must be earned in 
Area II as it applies to the par- 
ticular field. Beginning July 1, 
1960, the six semester hours re- 
quired in this area for elementary 
must include a course in the tech- 
niques of the teaching of reading. 
Provision for Ratsing the Col- 
legiate Certificate to the Collegiate 
Professional. The Collegiate is a 
four-year non-renewable certificate. 
It is granted an applicant who has 
earned a baccalaureate degree from 
an accredited college or university 
and has completed the general re- 
quirements (including general edu- 
cation) and the specific endorse- 
ment requirements for teaching a 
high school subject but has not 
completed the requirements in pro- 
fessional education. This certifi- 
cate may be raised to the Collegiate 
Professional in accordance with the 
following provision specified in 
Section 22-204 of the Code of 
Virginia: 
. . . provided that any teacher, 
holding a degree from a four- 
year accredited college or uni- 
versity, whether in a public or 
private school, who acquires two 
years of teaching experience 
which is certified to be satisfac- 
tory by a division superintendent 
as to public schools, or by a 
principal or equivalent officer as 
to private schools, shall be 
deem to have met requirements 
for having the Collegiate certif- 
icate raised to Collegiate Pro- 
fessional, without being required 
to take more than nine semester 
hours in professional education, 
which hours may be waived or 
appropriately modified in the ad- 
ministrative discretion of the 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction upon the recommen- 
dation of the division superin- 
tendent of schools, or the chief 


administrative officer of a pri- 
vate school; ... 


Recency of Study. The revised 
regulations do not specify a par- 
ticular period within which credits 
must be earned in order that an ap- 
plicant may be eligible for a cer- 
tificate (original issuance) or for 
having the Collegiate raised to the 
Collegiate Professional. In other 
words, there is no provision which 
says that every individual who 
wishes to resume teaching after be- 
ing engaged for a period of time in 
some other work must, regardless 
of experience, meet a recency of 
study requirement. If, however, 
there is a consensus among you 
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that a provision for recency of 
study should be included, I am 
sure that such a proposal will be 
carefully considered. In the mean- 
time, the amount of refresher work 
which may be needed by an appli- 
cant wishing to return to teaching 
would be assessed by the employ- 
ing superintendent in light of the 
applicant’s training, rejationship 
of his experience to the matter of 
working with children, and the 
nature and demands of the work 
which may be assigned him. 

In those cases in which it is con- 
sidered desirable that refresher 
work be taken, reference might be 
made to the Summer School Schol- 
arship regulations which presently 
provide assistance in the case of 
those resuming teaching. 

The Special License. This li- 
cense represents a combining of the 
Local Permit, Special Purpose 
License, and the Emergency Li- 
cense. The Special License is is- 
sued for one, three, or five years 
depending upon the applicant’s 
qualifications. Beginning July 1, 
1960, an applicant for renewal of 
the Special License must present six 
semester hours of credit. This 
credit must be earned during the 
period of the validity of the li- 
cense. 

Renewal and Revival of Certif- 
cates. For renewal or revival of a 
certificate the applicant must com- 
plete in an accredited college or 
university six semester hours in 
work recommended by the division 
superintendent or complete success- 
fully the Teachers Reading Course 
Examination on three books se- 
lected in consultation with the di- 
vision superintendent. 

The holder of the Postgraduate 
Professional Certificate who has 
had twenty years of teaching ex- 
perience can upon the recommenda- 
tion of his division superintendent 
have his certificate renewed without 
presenting credits or without tak- 
ing the Teachers Reading Course 
Examination. 


Our Challenge 

These regulations are expressions 
of and are built upon the funda- 
mental belief that the educational 
interests of the Commonwealth 
should be safeguarded insofar as 
requirements for fitness to teach 
can be specified to serve this pur- 


pose. They reflect a concern for a 
knowledge of our heritage, one’s 
teaching field, and how to teach. 
They represent as a whole an at- 
tempt to achieve a reasonably well- 
balanced and practical program of 
certification. 

At the same time it is recognized 
that certain standards are not as 
high as some feel they should be. 
The requirements in general edu- 
cation, for example, in the opinion 
of some are not high enough; in 
the opinion of others, they are too 
high. The requirements in pro- 
fessional education are admittedly 
not as high as some feel they 
should be. The requirements for 
endorsement in English, although 
increased, are not as high as some 
would like to see them. By the 
same token, a person in one field 
may regard the specific require- 
ments for endorsement in_ his 
neighbor’s field as being too high. 

It is recognized that the quality 
of instruction is not necessarily as- 
sured by a minimum set of pre- 
scribed regulations. “They do not 
necessarily reflect those qualities in- 
volved in inspiring in pupils a zeal 
for learning, nor do they reflect the 
skill needed to stimulate pupils to 
make wise decisions regarding the 
choice of values by which they will 
live, the use of their time, plan- 
ning their educational program, 
selecting a vocation, and the like. 

The basic test for the revised 
regulations resides primarily in 
how well they are administered. 
The kind of administration en- 
visioned in the regulations is based 
upon a concept of joint responsibil- 
ity—a cooperative endeavor. For 
exampl- _ertificates are issued to 
persons who are teaching or who 
have been offered a position to teach 
in the Virginia system of public 
schools, or in Virginia private 
schools which are accredited or are 
applying for accreditation by the 
State Board of Education. When 
we receive Form T. C. No. | from 
a college in Virginia regarding a 
graduate, for example, of the 1958 
class, this indicates to us that there 
is reasonable assurance that the ap- 
plicant will teach, and we issue a 
certificate if requirements are met. 
An applicant for a certificate who is 
graduating from an_ out-of-state 

(Continued on page 30) 
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From an address given at Shenandoah College 


Beyond Certification 


EACHING is one of the no- 

blest of the professions. 
From Socrates to Dr. Milton Eis- 
enhower of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, men and women have 
dedicated their minds and person- 
alities to the instruction of the 
young and the perpetuation of 
knowledge and truth from one 
generation to the next. 

The professional teacher has al- 
ways sought to prepare himself 
adequately for the challenging re- 
sponsibility of guiding young 
minds into the thrilling adventure 
of learning. In the beginning, pro- 
curing the knowledge and skills 
requisite to able pedagogy de- 
pended mainly on the individual 
teacher or future teacher. As man 
advanced in learning and under- 
standing, organized methods of 
education and teacher training 
were developed and basic require- 
ments for qualified teachers estab- 
lished by local and state boards of 
education. 

Today, a teacher must qualify 
for his job by meeting the stand- 
ards of certification established by 
the State Board of Education in 
the state where he seeks employ- 
ment. It is expected that he pos- 
sess a degree from a four-year col- 
lege or university with specified 
numbers of hours in education 
courses, the major subjects he plans 
to teach and in practice teaching. 
Certificates of various rank are at- 
tainable by acquiring additional 
college credits and advanced de- 
grees, 

A school administrator con- 
fronted by the important task of 
selecting teachers to fill the role of 
instructing the children and youth 
of his community assumes that the 
standards of certification must be 
met by the applicant. But in 
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by MELTON WRIGHT 
Principal, Harrisonburg High School 


seeking to find competent teachers, 
what are the desirable traits be- 
yond certification that he endeavors 
to discover? Believing that they 
are vital to the success of the teach- 
ing process, perhaps equally as im- 
portant as the grasp of subject 
matter and techniques, he carefully 
endeavors to identify these traits 
that he believes a good teacher 
should possess. 

Superintendents and principals 
have been queried many times for 
the most desirable qualities in 
teachers. Long lists have been 
compiled displaying a wide varia- 
tion; however, there are certain 
traits that are encountered repeat- 
edly on the majority of lists. The 
writer has selected five traits be- 
yond certification that he believes 
teachers should possess and that 
most administrators would look 
for in choosing a teacher. 

A sincere love for his pupils— 
is the first trait. This quality 
would embrace an understanding 
of and sympathy with students 
and the unique ability of empathy 
—the art of putting one’s self in 
the other’s place. A teacher who 
lacks this fundamental love for 
children and youth will find him- 
self lapsing into a routine ap- 
proach to teaching and handling 
the problems of human relation- 
ships in much the same manner 
that a factory worker would han- 
dle a stubborn piece of mechanical 
equipment. 

It is doubtful that the factory 
worker would look at his mechani- 
cal apparatus through eyes of love 
whether it functions properly or 
deficiently. The teacher who is 
striving to develop the body, mind 


and personality of the young who 
come to him day after day must al- 
ways see their virtues and vices 
through eyes of love. Beyond a 
devotion to the subject he teaches, 
he must develop this love for the 
ones being taught. To this writer, 
a teacher who loves his subject 
more than his pupils will not be as 
successful a teacher as the one who 
loves his pupils more than his sub- 
ject. 

Enthusiasm— is the second trait 
beyond certification. This would 
include an optimistic outlook on 
life. A teacher who demonstrates 
enthusiasm for life and for his sub- 
ject will inspire his pupils and 
challenge them with the desire to 
“get excited’’ about science, mathe- 
matics or literature. Great teach- 
ers always have been marked by a 
contagious enthusiasm. Ruth 
Cranston in her Story of Woodrow 
Wilson declares: 

“Woodrow Wilson's classes at 
Princeton were the most popular in 
the history of that University, and 
they were far from being snap 
courses. Year after year the stu- 
dents voted Wilson the most pop- 
ular teacher. And the reason—he 
radiated enthusiasm. 

“He was the most inspiring 
teacher I ever sat under.’ ‘He made 
everything he touched interesting.’ 
“There was about him an alive- 
ness, an enthusiasm that was in- 
fectious.’ 

“Such were some of the com- 
ments of his students, though he 
was lecturing on the subjects that 
could be obtuse and dull; interna- 
tional law and political economy.” 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale in 
his latest book, Stay Alive All Of 
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Your Life, has a complete chapter 
on Enthusiasm in which he states: 
“When you cast out pessimism and 
gloominess and cultivate the atti- 
tude of optimism and enthusiasm, 
amazing results will be demon- 
strated in your life. Even if your 
ability, training and experience are 
less than others; you can compen- 
sate for almost any lack by dy- 
namic enthusiasm.’’ For the teach- 
er, an optimistic outlook on life 
becomes a positive power toward 
achieving more effective instruc- 
tion. 

Getting along with others— 
is the third characteristic. A spirit 
of cooperation or the ability to 
foster harmonious relationships 
with others is a fundamental trait 
beyond certification. The nature 
of a teacher’s work makes human 
relationships one of the paramount 
facets of his life. Daily he must 
learn to live successfully and hap- 
pily with pupils, other teachers, 
administrators, parents and other 
citizens of his community. A ma- 
ture emotional attitude toward 
these persons with few personal 
prejudices and dogmatisms will 
make him a more cooperative in- 
dividual. Minus this vital ability 
to work with his fellows, the 
teacher loses the secret that opens 
the treasure chest to his acquired 
knowledge that he seeks to share 
with others. 

A noted industrialist-educator 
has found through extensive re- 
search that people in industry lose 
their jobs not because of a lack of 
know-how nor their lack of hard 
work, but because they have not 
learned the art of getting along 
harmoniously with other people. 
Getting along with others then be- 
comes an inescapable trait that a 
mature teacher will want to culti- 
vate. 

A sense of humor—is_ the 
fourth trait. A teacher must de- 
velop a happy, joyful personality. 
He must be able to see the funny 
side of life, to be keenly aware 
that “‘people are funny’”’ and that 
sometimes the real joke is on him. 
He must be able to laugh and share 
the humorous moments of child- 
hood and youth with his students, 
and to take the practical joke or the 
amusing remark with a winsome 
smile. A teacher who does not de- 
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velop a sense of humor suffers un- 
necessarily through many situa- 
tions that become painfully serious 
when they might easily have been 
humorously happy. Remembering 
with a wise observer of life that 
“A little nonsense now and 
then 
Is relished by the wisest 
men,” 
teachers should take special care to 
refine this genial quality that in 
time of tension and _ emotional 
stress becomes a safeguard to san- 
ity. 

The personal possession and 
appreciation of moral and spirit- 
ual values—is the fifth quality. 
A teacher needs the strength and 
poise that inevitably emanate from 
the possession and appreciation of 
spiritual values. His religious faith 
and moral fortitude are basic ele- 
ments of life that give more mean- 
ing and purpose to his teaching. 
The personal exampleship of a 
teacher as governed by his religious 
ideals often leaves a more abiding 
impression on the life of a pupil 
than the facts he helps him to 
learn. 

In an age of unbelievable scien- 
tific gains and increasing emphasis 
on materialistic power, Americans 
must realize anew that unless we 
can learn to control our new-found 
powers we will eradicate our 
chances for survival in our great 
new world. One of the most ef- 
fective ways to accomplish this end 
is through the development of 
moral responsibility in each life. 

In 1876, the brilliant Thomas 
Huxley, speaking at Johns Hop- 
kins University, said that Amer- 
ica’s materialistic achievements had 
failed to impress him and then 
with prophetic outlook he foresaw 


our domestic and international 
dilemmas. ‘You and your descend- 
ants have to ascertain whether this 
great mass will hold together un- 
der the forms of a republic; 
(when) population thickens in 
your great cities and communism 
and socialism will claim to be 
heard.’ Then he states this strong 
sentence— “The one great condi- 
tion of success, your sole safe- 
guard, is the moral worth and in- 
tellectual clearness of the individ- 
ual citizen.’” The teacher, more 
than any other professional person, 
has the greatest opportunity to 
possess and inspire this sense of 
moral worth in his pupils. 

The study and practical experi- 
ence requisite to certification nat- 
urally are essential to the success of 
a teacker, but the personal traits 
beyond certification are of equal 
importance for they lead not only 
to professional success, but to hap- 
piness and true fulfillment in life. 





Public Schools Commended 
For Producing 
Satellite Scientists 


The public school systems that pro- 
duced 15 of the 16 key scientists who 
developed America’s first satellite at 
the California Institute of Technology 
received letters of commendation from 
the National Education Association. 

That public school graduates figured 
prominently in the satellite race ‘“dra- 
matically underscored the relationship 
of America’s public schools to Ameri- 
ca’s_ scientific achievements,” NEA 
executive secretary William G. Carr 
said in his letters. (School administra- 
tors in California, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Ohio, Minnesota, and Texas 
received letters about their graduates 
—almost all still in their thirties.) 





Concerned Teachers 


American public school teachers are just as concerned about providing 
the best possible quality of education for the academically talented, manu- 
ally gifted, musically gifted, and the artistically gifted child; they are 
also concerned about the academically retarded, the shy child, the bellig- 
erent and even the problem child—for all of these children are important. 
They are the citizens who will elect the President and Congress of 1980. 

With all its faults, the American public school system produces skilled 
scientists and technicians, and at the same time educates millions of free 
and thinking people. This is our greatest national accomplishment. 

From testimony of Dr. William G. Carr, 
NEA Executive Secretary, before U. S. 
Senate Committee on Education's Needs 
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Sightless Eyes 


ee MAZING” is the one word 

that aptly describes the 
Virginia School for the Deaf and 
the Blind at Staunton. From com- 
plete sentences ‘read’ by tiny tots 
without hearing and speech to the 
mastery of such difficult words as 
‘Albuquerque’ ‘spoken’ by teen- 
agers with the same handicaps, the 
progress is amazing to this first- 
time observer. And again, as lit- 
tle fingers glide across raised sym- 
bols or Braille letters, six-year olds 
read aloud complete stories, while 
older ones with sightless eyes be- 
come proficient in typing or cham- 
pion wrestlers. 

Ears that hear not and eyes 
without vision challenge the boys 
and girls at this school to make the 
most of their handicaps in living a 
normal life. And they succeed to 
a high degree in living this normal 
life, not only in the classroom but 
on the playground and the athletic 
field. To see them in action, one 
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is hardly aware of deafness and 
blindness. Yet this adjustment is 
hard work on the part of both stu- 
dent and faculty, with results 
varying according to abilities. 

The objectives of this school, as 
stated by Superintendent Joseph 
E. Healy, are to educate as far as 
possible children who lack suf- 
ficient vision or sufficient hearing 
to enable them to attend public 
schools successfully. 

While a State school, life at 
VSDB is different from a public 
school in that all students live to- 
gether with others of like handi- 
caps in dormitories and classrooms 
on its spacious campus. The stu- 
dents, ranging in age from 414 to 
21, come from many cities and 
counties throughout the State. 
While they return to their homes 
for holidays and summer vacation, 
they always seem glad to get back 
to VSDB “‘‘among their own kind”’ 
where understanding and helpful- 
ness bind them together. 


by PHYLLIS G. BROWN 


Assistant Editor 
Virginia Journal of Education 


Reading stories to listening ears but 
sightless eyes is Mrs. Trainum, 
teacher in the Department for the 
Blind at VSDB. 


Learning Through Deaf Ears 


Each child is certified to this 
school by his public school teacher, 
a welfare worker or a public health 
nurse as being unable to progress 
in public school on account of lack 
of hearing or vision. Upon ad- 
mission, each one is tested for vi- 
sion and hearing. If later tests in- 
dicate the student can make prog- 
ress in the public school, he is re- 
turned there. 

Courses of study similar to those 
in the public schools are offered at 
the Virginia School for the Deaf 
and the Blind, geared to individual 
needs, including a wide range of 
vocational , subjects. Some stu- 
dents, of course, do not make sat- 
isfactory progress in academic sub- 
jects, but they get much from the 
school by learning a trade. While 
these children do not graduate, 
they are permitted to complete 
their training in the vocation of 
their choice. Thus they are 
equipped to become self-support- 
ing. 

The Deaf 

A deaf child comes to the school 
with na. vocabulary. Without 
sound, words and speech have no 
meaning in his life. Lack of com- 
munication is life’s greatest diffi- 
culty for the deaf. It takes from 


three to four years of preparation 
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for a deaf child to acquire a lim- 
ited vocabulary for admission to 
the first grade; he is then about 8 
or 9 years of age. Deaf students 
remain in the school approximate- 
ly 13 or 14 years, completing the 
9th or 10th grade or a comparable 
grade in the public schools. Those 
with sufficient aptitudes are en- 
couraged to continue their educa- 
tion at Gallaudet College in Wash- 
ington, D. C. (This college for 
the deaf is named for the Rev. 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet who 
went abroad in 1815 to study the 
European system of deaf-mute in- 
struction. Upon his return a school 
was started at Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, in continuous use since 1817, 
from which have sprung all schools 
for the deaf in this country.) 

At the Virginia School for the 
Deaf and the Blind which first 
opened its doors in 1839, modern 
techniques and latest developed 
equipment are used to help the deaf 
child combat his language handi- 
cap. 

Entering the preparatory class, 
bright eyes and squirming bodies 
greet one just as in any classroom 
of five and six-year-olds. Here 
two teachers with patience, under- 
standing and love guide their ac- 
tivities. One teacher works with 
the group on reading with cards 
and charts, spelling and numbers. 
The other teacher concentrates on 
the speech group. Four pupils at 
a time enter a sound-proof room 
where they drill in speech. Here 
earphones attached to the group 
hearing aid are adjusted to each 
child according to his degree of 
hearing, while the teacher speaks 
to the pupils through an attached 
microphone. Varied sounds reg- 
ister, and while they have no vo- 
cabulary, the pupils recognize 
sound and learn to interpret. One 
starry eyed little girl in the present 
class with no hearing at all, even 
with the aid of earphones, is a 
keen lipreader and follows all that 
is going on with comprehension— 
except when the teacher screens her 
face with a large card or book, so 
that neither mouth nor eyes will 
reveal desired answers. Aided by 
the hearing aid, the teacher trains 
the pupils’ vocal cords, through 
such exercises as having them re- 
peat b-b-b-b-b-b leading to the 
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word ball. Phonetics are taught 
and pronunciation, the children 
learning that sound comes from 
the throat, or from the throat 
through the nasal passages. Over 
and over they identify toy objects 
selected from a basket, such as 
ball, bus, fish, cow, and shoe. 
These words are repeated until the 
sound is mimicked from the teach- 
er’'s example. Because this concen- 
tration quickly tires the young 
child, drill periods are short and 
activities varied. It’s amazing to 
realize that before coming to this 
school, the child had no word or 
sound for “‘shoe’’ or any other ob- 
ject. These children could only 
make crude noises or gestures to 
make their. wants known 

Step by step and day by day, 
vocabularies are built during this 





preparatory period. Upon enter- 
ing the first grade the child is able 
to select words from cards and put 
them together to form a complete 
sentence or recognize words writ- 
ten on the blackboard and write 
sentences. While emphasis is on 
oral work, speech is mechanical be- 
cause of physical limitations. 
Where speech cannot be mastered, 
the manual alphabet is used in the 
more advanced classes. Ability to 
talk and lipread are assets to the 
deaf. He can also count and learn 
how to read the calendar. Along 
with this knowledge, the child 
grows in the art of learning to live 
together with others. 

This process continues through 
the grades, with increased emphasis 
on language and all basic subjects. 
Because this preparation takes from 


Gracious living is learned in Home Economics. Here girls in the Department 


for the Deaf are serving tea. 
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Class in typing. Students in the Department for the Blind readily learn the 


touch system. 
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3 to 4 years, the teen-age boy or 
girl normally in the 7th grade is 
doing 4th grade work at BSDB. 
Their studies are similar to those 
in the public schools. The class is 
taught through group hearing aids 
with amplified radio. Each boy 
and girl can adjust the individual 
earphones as needed. Problems in 
teaching involve perceiving, com- 
prehending and using language. 
Direction, gestures, vibration, and 
imitation are some of the tech- 
niques required. Finger spelling 
is also used in instruction in upper 
classes. Sign language is dis- 
couraged because its ease prevents 
attempted use of vocal cords and 
impedes oral language and spelling. 
Students, however, communicate 
among themselves with sign lan- 
guage—which is the most nearly 
universal language known. An- 
other teaching devise is the Fitz- 
gerald Key, developed by a VSDB 
teacher, using word association and 
recognition in teaching language. 
Abstract ideas are most difficult 
to get across among the deaf. 
Thinking without words is a 
problem, for without language 
there is no communication, which 
makes deafness a great handicap— 
some say the greatest of all handi- 
caps. Nevertheless, amazing things 
are accomplished. For instance, in 
the Social Studies class, the instruc- 
tor, in teaching the western half of 
the United States successfully 
drilled her teen-age class with lim- 
ited speech in pronouncing such 
words as Denver (Den've) and 
Albuquerque (Al-bu-ker-ki). 
Speech will never be normal for the 
deaf, but these boys and girls make 
brave attempts with words difficult 
for anyone. Learning the value of 
facial vibrations by touch is an aid 





in speech, such as “‘n”’ which is a 
nasal sound, “‘d”’ is vocalized, and 
‘‘t’’ 1s produced by the lips; they 
feel the nose and throat in pro- 
ducing these sounds. These stu- 
dents use the same geography text- 
books as public schools, together 
with supplementary work sheets 
prepared by their teacher. 

Academically, of 21 deaf grad- 
uates this year, four or five may go 
to Gallaudet College on competi- 
tive grades. 

From 12 years up, hearing hand- 
icapped students are taught many 
vocational trades at VSDB. In the 
7th-8th grade Cosmetology course, 
girls learn fingerwaving, contour 
hair styling, personal grooming, 
money matters and business corre- 
spondence. Girls also are taught 
sewing and art crafts. Boys learn 
welding, cabinet making, clock 
and watch repair, shoe repairing 
and upholstering. Printing is also 
an important trade taught the deaf. 
Language, vocabulary, and arith- 
metic are related to the trades 
taught. 

Through a survey, VSDB dis- 
covered that a number of girl grad- 
uates married fellow _ students. 
Hence, a course in homemaking 
has been established for deaf girls. 
Two years of dressmaking is 
taught and two years of cooking. 
In their senior year, home nursing 
and child care are included. Laun- 
dering and cleaning are also taught 
as well as advanced weaving and 
cosmetology. 

In the handicrafts of crocheting, 
embroidering, and knitting, stu- 
dents have practice in their academ- 
ic subjects—learning to read di- 
rections and count stitches. 

Varied subjects open doors to 
language, as students make their 
own textbooks. Deaf children get 
their language through the eye. 


Using a raised map, 
William P. Tyler 
teaches geography to 
students in the De- 
partment for the Blind. 


Cheering squad goes 
into action for footbali 
player Ryland Thomas 
in the Department for 
the Deaf. 
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The Blind 


But what about the child with- 
out sight? Like the deaf, the de- 
gree of handicap varies from im- 
paired vision to total blindness. 
But no one would guess it to see 
these children at VSDB playing 
kick ball, running games, bowl- 
ing, and tumbling stunts. In the 
spacious new Lewellyn Recreation- 
al Building, the blind participate 
in sports of many types. Wres- 
tling is their major feat and the 
school has produced several State 
champion wrestlers. Dancing is a 
favorite too; students learn folk 
dancing, tap, modern, social, and 
square dancing. While the deaf 
compete in baseball with schools 
in the High School League, the 
blind have their telegraphic com- 
petition in field and track with a 
comparable school in Arizona. 

The blind also have preparatory 
work before they are placed in the 
first grade. While they can talk 
and hear, words do not necessarily 
have the same meaning for the 
blind as they do for those with 
sight and sound. Children are ac- 
cepted at the Virginia School for 
the Deaf and the Blind at 41 
years to begin the preparatory 
work. After having been placed 
in the first grade, they remain for 
12 years before graduating from an 
accredited high school. 

A large percentage of blindness 
in children is caused by retrolental 
fibroplasia—the result of placing 
pre-mature babies in incubators 
without the proper control or reg- 
ulation of oxygen, according to 
Superintendent Healy. Should the 
mother have measles, especially 
during the third and _ fourth 
months of pregnancy, the child is 
subject to blindness. A few rec- 


ords show blindness due to acci- 
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dents. Understandably, students 
who have suffered physical handi- 
caps, losing sight or hearing after 
some years of normal life, find it 
harder to adjust to their new 
world. Training at VSDB helps 
to bridge this period of frustration 
and to create new attitudes, guided 
by an experienced and understand- 
ing faculty. (Among the deaf, 
about 40 per cent are congenitally 
deaf and 50 per cent from illness, 
with the remaining 10 per cent 
from unknown causes. ) 

As a foundation for their learn- 
ing, sightless children early learn 
at VSDB the Braille system of 
reading through the feel of raised 
dots. Amazing is the use of the 
muffin pan in teaching the funda- 
mentals of Braille. By turning 
the muffin pan over, tiny tots feel 
the six large raised cups on top of 
the pan, comparable to Braille 
dots, and learn to number the 
dots. Then with the muffin pan 
on its right side, little hands 
learn to drop wood cubes or 
‘dots’ into the cups of the pan, 
associating the number of the cup 
with letters of the alphabet. Dot 
lis A. Dot 1 and dot 4 make C; 
dots 2, 4, 5, 6 are W: dots 1, 3, 4, 
and 6 make X. Dots 2 and 5 are 
in the middle of the pan or the ar- 
rangement of six dots. From the 
muffin pan idea, sightless children 
move to thumb tacks on peg boards 
to get the feel of smaller dots. 
Then they progress to cutting their 
own tiny dots with a stylus on 
paper. Work books are next with 
words and then sentences put to- 
gether in Braille. Again it was 
amazing to see six-year-old Rob- 
ert with great dignity read a com- 
plete story from his book, begin- 
ning with ‘‘Ida had a beaded bag’’, 
as his tiny fingers felt out the dot 
letters. His twin brother, Rich- 
ard, with some vision was just as 
anxious to read through his thick 
lensed glasses, as were other ac- 
complished readers at this early age 
in spite of sight difficulties. These 
techniques have been worked out 
by Mrs. Miller in her ten years’ 
experience with teaching the blind. 

At this early age, the pupils are 
also taught to count by 2’s, 5’s, 
and 10's. In informal sessions, 
the younger children relax while 
letters from home are read to them 
by the teacher. These are also 
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Main building of the Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind at Staunton 
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where corner stone was laid in 1840—used as administration building and as 


dormitory for deaf girls. 


learning periods. For instance, 
one child’s mother usually writes a 
postscript. While many definitions 
of the word were given, one typi- 
cal one was ‘‘If you forget some- 
thing, you write it last."’ These 
letters from home help to keep the 
family ties as they learn of their 
loved ones’ activities and give the 
child that ‘‘cared for’’ feeling as 
the letters are proudly shared. 

As these boys and girls with 
impaired vision grow in mind and 
body, they progress through the 
grades as do the public school stu- 
dents. Their textbooks, however, 
are in Braille, and their written 
work is prepared on the typewriter 
by the ‘‘touch’’ system. They, 
too, learn vocational trades and be- 
come proficient in handicrafts, es- 
pecially basket weaving. Some 
with less impaired vision learn to 
sew and make ceramics. 

Moral and spiritual life is en- 
couraged among al] students at the 
Virginia School for the Deaf and 
the Blind. Sunday School and 
chapel services are held at the 
school and many students are 
members of the churches of their 
choice in Staunton. Students also 
participate in scouting and 4-H 
clubs, 


School Facts 

The total enrollment at VSDB 
is now 477. Of this number, 299 
students are in the Department for 
the Deaf and 178 in the Depart- 
ment for the Blind. 

When the school first opened on 
November 15, 1839, five of the 18 
applicants arrived. By the follow- 
ing year, the pupils numbered 38; 
23 of these were deaf and 15 
blind. 

Chartered on March 31, 1838, 
the bill passed by the Virginia 
General Assembly provided for the 
“establishment of the Virginia 
Asylum for the education of the 
deaf and dumb and of the blind.” 
At this time there were only five 
schools for the deaf and four for 
the blind in the United States. 
The first school for the deaf in 
America was established in Vir- 
ginia at Cobbs Manor near Peters- 
burg in 1812 and operated about 
four years. 

The Virginia Institution for the 
Education of the Deaf and Dumb 
and Blind first met in rented rooms 
in downtown Staunton until its 
first building was completed in 
1846. Buildings have been added 
through the years until they now 
number 10 on 90 rolling acres on 
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the outskirts of the city. During 
the War Between the States, the 
original building was used for a 
hospital by the Confederate Army, 
but the school continued to op- 
erate with the pupils transferred to 
Stuart Hall. 

Recent buildings added and 
named for governors of Virginia 
include Darden Hall, a dormitory 
for large deaf boys and a classroom 
building, and Battle Hall, a dor- 
mitory for blind girls. Lewellyn 
Gymnasium is also a new addition, 
named for the first physical edu- 
cation director, Thomas C. Lewel- 
lyn, who has been serving VSDB 
continuously since 1913. 

By act of the General Assembly 
in 1898, the name of the Virginia 
Institution was officially changed 
to the Virginia School for the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf and the Blind, 
and the following year, 1899, be- 
came Virginia School for the Deaf 
and Blind. In no sense has it ever 
been a ‘‘home’”’, ‘‘asylum”’ or “‘hos- 
pital’, but a school for the educa- 
tion of the deaf and the blind. 


Every effort is made to give 
these boys and girls a well-rounded 
academic, vocational, social, and 
religious education. At the same 
time they are prepared to make a 
living, assume the responsibilities of 
a citizen, support a family, and 
contribute to the civic uplift of 
the community—thus living useful 
and happy normal lives. The re- 
turn of alumni at home-coming 
celebrations gives evidence that the 
school is doing a successful job in 
preparing them for life. In grati- 
tude, the Alumni Association has 
given the school such gifts as the 
Bible for chapel use, uniforms for 
athletic teams, and a plaque to mark 
the first school for the handicapped 
in America at Cobbs. 

In continuous operation since 
1839, the present superintendent, 
Joseph E. Healy, (chairman of the 
VEA Committee of Trustees) has 
headed the Virginia School for the 
Deaf and the Blind since the turn 
of its second century, having come 
to the school from Norfolk on Sep- 
tember 1, 1939. At that time 
VSDB had 287 pupils and 50 fac- 
ulty members. Now grown to 477 
pupils, its 80 faculty members 
number 52 in the Department for 
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the Deaf and 28 in the Department 
for the Blind. 

In its early years, instructing 
deaf mutes and the blind in any 
branch of learning was regarded as 
“unwise and visionary’’ by many. 
But the teaching staff soon demon- 
strated by the rapid progress of the 
pupils that the handicapped have 
‘‘a capacity to acquire knowledge 
and an ability to turn it to useful 


purposes.” 
We would salute the present 


every member seems dedicated to 
the task, willing to go more than 
the second mile in helping the 
sightless and soundless to live nor- 
mal lives in spite of their handi- 
caps. Many of the faculty them- 
selves have risen above these handi- 
caps or learned to live with them. 
Out of their personal experience 
they have much to share with their 
students. Others apply patience, 
understanding, and knowledge. 
Their combined efforts have pro- 
duced amazing results. 





friendly faculty at VSDB—where 


AT BAT, 
ON DECK, 
IN THE HOLE! 





by ROBERT MAIDMENT, 
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Assistant Principal, Deep Creek High School, Norfolk County 


Cer IS said that in the spring a 

young man’s fancy turns to 
things he’s been thinking about all 
winter. Baseball, naturally! Who's 
on first? Everyone’s talking pro- 
fessional teamwork these busy days. 
What kind of a team are they field- 
ing in your division? 

The superintendent should be a 
“‘take-charge guy’’ and in his bal- 
anced role as player-manager have 
plenty of action research energy 
and body-building creativity. 
Principals and supervisors are short- 
stops and second basemen, their 
line-staff authority making them 
naturals as the keystone combina- 
tion. They should be aware that 
games have been lost with their 
fumbling of the double-play con- 
cept. Most teachers are talented 
catchers (not because they often 
“catch-it,”’ either) since they are 
alert in relating proper signals. 

Assistant principals who possess 
that degree of authority commen- 
surate with responsibility will 
make fine base coaches. In his re- 
lentless searching-out of new tal- 
ent to keep pace with increasing 
player limits, the personnel direc- 
tor becomes the chief scout and 
roster-booster. Some coaches must 
be pitchers, especially those whose 
status is unfortunately geared to 
won-lost percentages. Let us not 


forget the visiting teachers who 
perform so faithfully in the outer 
gardens as utility outfielders. What 
happens to the little leaguers who 
balk, steal, or hit and run? They’ re 
referred for the morning line-up. 
The custodian? He bats fourth. 

Enough warm-up! We often 
push this teamwork concept be- 
yond focus, but the analogy be- 
tween a forward-looking school 
system and a winning baseball 
team is inescapable. Players receive 
encouragement and _ constructive 
criticism from one another. 

Individually, are we making a 
significant contribution toward 
better schools? Professionally, are 
our organizations strengthened be- 
cause of our membership? Do we 
courageously “‘go to bat’’ in defense 
of our colleagues, our curriculum, 
and crusade for improved status? 

We are “‘at bat’’ doing impor- 
tant clutch hitting to strengthen 
our professional team and build a 
better ballfield for today’s little 
leaguers. We are ‘‘on deck’ await- 
ing a resurgence of team spirit and 
a concomitant growth in personal 
ability and status. We are often 
‘in the hole’’ supplying continu- 
ous leadership to feed unyielding 
schedules, but as members of a win- 
ning team, our turn will come be- 
fore the final out. Batter-up! 
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Sixteen Hundred Years 
in Eight Weeks 


took the Roman people six- 
teen hundred years to build and 
perfect their Latin, which is the 
mother of five modern languages 
spoken by three hundred million 
persons of the present world. My 
job was to teach such a language 
in eight weeks, equivalent to an 
entire school year under the con- 
ventional system, and by ‘‘smart”’ 
figuring I discovered they were 
asking me to teach 200 years of 
Latin per week; an extraordinary 
order requiring an extraordinary 
approach if the job was to be done. 
But since necessity is the mother of 
the seemingly impossible, I hit up- 
on a plan that has worked well in 
Latin with the help of Jupiter and 
his wife, as the Romans would 
say. 

I saw, first, that the problem of 
Latin is really that of its endings. 
It is a highly inflected language 
having one set of endings for per- 
sons and another set for the time 
in which actions are done. Those 
‘bossy’ words called verbs are 
actually the sum and substance of 
all languages, but besides the verbs 
we have their wives—the nouns. 
Nouns also are inflected to indicate 
the changes that wives generally 
suffer in their relations with verbs 
and other nouns. 

Because verbs and nouns are 
constants, the difficulties lie neces- 
sarily in a knowledge of the end- 
ings. Brightly we went to work 
on the most difficult part of the 
problem, which is the sensible way 
to do.in solving any problem. If 
one is going to cut down a tree 
one begins with the trunk and not 
the branches. 

The six personal endings are 
o/m, s, t, mus, tis, and nt. They 
stand for I, you; he, she, it; we, 
you all, and they. 

The tense endings are eight—bo, 


by JOSEPH I. PUENTE 


Fork Union Military Academy, Fork Union 


bis, bit; vi; ero; era; aba; tus; 
and us/ns. In English we place 
the ‘‘to’’ before the verb, as we do 
in ‘‘to walk’’ but in Latin they 
come after the verb and attached 
to it; and there are four “‘to’s” 
—aAre, ére, ere, ire. These changes 
are called ‘‘joining with’’ or con- 
jugations, a word designed in the 
Middle Ages to confound the 
students of today. 

We were talking about verbs, 
but we are not overlooking the 
endings for nouns. Latin nouns 
are divided into three important 
groups called, for impish reasons 
going back to the monks of the 
Middle Ages and before, declen- 
sions. By this is meant that instead 
of prepositions being placed be- 
fore the nouns as in English, the 
Romans placed them after the 
nouns and attached them. The im- 
portant prepositions are the fol- 


lowing: 
Of e, i, is Latin 
To/for e, O, I 
By/with 4, 6, é 


Direct object m 

These are endings for the singu- 
lar. The plural of nouns take 
others, but actually there is no 
major demand on memory because 
one ending is used twice, the mean- 
ing being determined by the con- 
text. 

Of irregular verbs there is little 
to be said in Latin. The Romans 
were the world’s greatest engineers 
and their language is as exact as 
an engineering job, with little 
irregularity. The books give three 
or four irregular verbs, the most 
important being ‘‘to be’’, which is 
difficult in most languages. 

A vocabulary of 200 basic 
words, 50 verbs and 150 nouns, 





A successful experience in Latin and a new departure in 
language teaching is described by a language instructor at 


Fork Union Military Academy. 
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was copied immediately. All this 
material was placed on the black- 
board, copied in three days, and 
in three days we had a general 
view of the Latin tongue, first 
year, with basic vocabulary, con- 
jugations, and declensions. Now 
we went to work. 

No one expected a class of short 
memories to retain within three 
days all these endings and vocabu- 
lary, but we believe that 15 per- 
cent of the material stuck some- 
how. We had 37 full days in 
which to rivet the 85 percent re- 
maining. Every morning the per- 
sonal endings, the tense endings, 
and the prepositional endings were 
“repeatedly repeated.’’ This lasted 
one hour. After ten days the 
average student recognized well 
over 45 percent of the material. 
Actually he could translate by that 
time any piece in the textbook, 
particularly the more difficult ones, 
as we believe in doing the difficult 
things first. We must add here 
that from time to time we came 
upon miscellaneous bits of infor- 
mation or sOme important word 
which we had omitted on purpose, 
but the master blueprint of the 
language was already under our 
belts. Let it be noted that after 
ten days we still had 150 hours 
left in which to repeat again and 
again the causes of the language, 
for we are of the opinion that 
nothing is known until its causes 
are known. Fn three days we had 
taught the principles of Latin; in 
ten days we had the master blue- 
print under sight, and now we had 
time to repeat with more care the 
variations and exceptions. We also 
found it easy to connect our 200 
vocabulary with over 2,000 Eng- 
lish words of like meanings and 
spelling. As we all know, over 50 
percent of English is derived from 
Latin. We had time left to in- 
struct in the three principal con- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Community Center 


Educational Project— 
Unique 


IGHT here in Virginia, in 
Loudoun and Fauquier Coun- 
ties, we have an experiment in rural 
education that is as exciting and 
unique as anything being done edu- 
cation-wise anywhere in the whole 
country. Carried on by the Com- 
munity Center in Middleburg un- 
der the sponsorship of Mr. and 
Mrs. Howell E. Jackson and the 
Old Dominion Foundation, this 
Educational Project is benefiting 
the two counties’ 10,000 students. 
Specific assistance and inspiration 
for teachers is also provided. 
When the Project began in 1953, 
heads of the Loudoun and Fauquier 
County schools, Superintendenis 
O. L. Emerick and C. M. Bradley 
were both most enthusiastic about 
the Project. Mr. Emerick’s succes 
sor in the Loudoun County schools, 
Superintendent C. M. Bussinger, 
has been equally enthusiastic. ‘Ihe 
superintendents have endeavored to 
cooperate in every possible way 
with the activities carried on 
through the Project at the Center 
and in the schools. Teachers re- 
port their classroom techniques im- 
proved and their students enriched 
by the Center's activities. 


as told to a press reporter 


by C. M. BRADLEY, Superintendent of Schools, Fauquier County 


and 


C. M. BUSSINGER, Superintendent of Schools, Loudoun County 


What the Project Does 

Let’s have a look at some of the 
outstanding accomplishments. One 
of the first things done was the 
initiation of a yearly teachers’ 
party. The Center felt that some 
recognition should be given this 
group of the community’s work- 
ers who receive so much criticism 
and all too little praise. 

The Educational Project, under 
the direction of Dr. Frederick A. 
Indorf, Educational Specialist, has 
constantly utilized the valuable 
work of such famous men as Dr. 
Arnold Gesell. In 1953 Dr. Gesell 
presented an illustrated lecture to 
nearly four hundred teachers and 
guests gathered at the Center. In 
1954 the Directors of. Instruction 
for Loudoun and Fauquier coun- 
ties, Loudoun’s Elementary:Super- 
visor and Fauquier’s Visiting 
Teacher were given one week at the 
Gesell Institute in Child Develop- 
ment. Dr, Paul Witty and other 
noted educators have also been 
brought to the area as consultants. 

One of the real aims of the Edu- 
cational Project, which Dr. Indorf 
calls the “happy eventuality’, is 





Leadership Day at the Community Center with students learning about 
parliamentary procedures. 
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that the school systems themselves 
will take over and incorporate 
many of its activities. The Phono- 
Visual method of, reading is one 
such triumph. Developed by 
Lucille Schoolfield, a corrective 
speech teacher and Josephine Tim- 
berlake, originally a teacher of the 
deaf, it has been applied to thou- 
sands of pupils with the result that 
there was not one single example 
of reading failure among them. As 
part of the Educational Project, 
the Phono- Visual method of read- 
ing was introduced in Marshall 
School in Fauquier County with 
such enheartening results that the 
school system of the county took 
it over. The Loudoun County 
schools had previously installed 
this system under the direction of 
Adelaide Dale, who was then 
County Supervisor. 

The Project will probably never 
have a more rewarding endeavor 
than its emphasis upon gifted chil- 
dren. Here the ultimate aim is to 
establish a continuing file of gifted 
and talented children in the schools 
and do something for them all the 
way through. In two schools, a 
few outstanding children in first, 
second and third grades were given 
a class in French. Their achieve- 
ment at the end of the period of 
instruction was equal to that of 
much older classes. 

Last spring a group consisting 
mainly of seventh graders met at 
the Center once a week for over 
two months and wrote, cast, staged 
and produced their own James- 
town Pageant. During this time 
they shared the wonderful ex- 
perience of recreating and also got 
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Project financed by interested citizens provides— 
—Annual party for teachers 


—Noted educators as lecturers and consultants 
—Experimental work with educational methods 


and materials 


—Successful reading methods 
—Art, language, and other expanded projects 


for gifted students 


—Scholarships and career guidance for gifted 


students 


a much more personal interpreta- 
tion of their own country’s history. 
These gifted students, as in all 
cases, were selected by their own 
teachers. Individual students, too, 
have received aid from the Project 
in such forms as art lessons and 
supplies, music lessons, creative 
writing instructions and other en- 
couragement of their particular 
talents. 

Nor is the gifted child forgotten 
upon graduation from high school. 
One of the Educational Project's 
primary functions is a scholarship 
program. At present twenty-four 
students are attending college on 
scholarships created by this far- 
reaching program. Career guidance 
is available to these students and 
they write a report back to the 
Center each semester. A number of 
these scholarship students have 
made outstanding successes in col- 
lege. For example, Ben Bridges, z 
Senior at Duke University, has 
practically a straight A average and 
was this fall elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. In the summer of 1956, 
because he was interested in corpo- 
ration law, one of the scholarship 
donors got him a summer job with 


a leading corporation law firm in 
New York City. 

Superintendents of both county 
school systems are enthusiastic 
about the work of the Community 
Center Educational Project. Super- 
intendent C. M. Bradley of Fau- 
quier County in a letter to the 
sponsors lauded the results which 
had been achieved through the ef- 
forts of the Project in his county. 
He especially commended the ex- 
perimental reading program and 
the work with gifted children. 
Superintendent C. M. Bussinger 
stated recently: ‘Never in all my 
years of experience in public school 
work have I ever seen a Project 
comparable to this. In many places 
people are interested in schools, but 
I have never known of individuals 
in the community who have con- 
tributed in so many ways to the 
public schools as do the activities 
sponsored by the Community Edu- 
cational Project. I am sure that the 
value to the schools would be hard 
to estimate.” 

Although all the educators who 
have visited in Loudoun and Fau- 
quier Counties know of no com- 
parable project anywhere else in 


















Teachers and guests from Loudoun 
and Fauquier Counties at one of the 
annual recognition parties, a dinner- 
dance at the Community Center. 


the country, this doesn’t mean it 
isn't something any community 
can embark upon. While the work 
of the Community Center in 
Middleburg has been financed only 
by Mrs. Howell E. Jackson and 
the Old Dominion Foundation, 
such a project could be carried out 
by interested citizens anywhere. 
Planning might evolve on a smaller 
scale, but the same rewards of bet- 
ter education and richer student ex- 
perience are there for all. 

Dr. Indorf believes that one of 
the greatest vaiues of the Project 
has been its introduction of the ex 
perimental approach to various 
problems in education. He says, 
‘Although this nation spends bil- 
lions of dollars every year on edu- 
cation, no local school districts 
presently have the funds to make 
provision to do experimental work 


(Continued on page 27) 





Students learn through dramatic presentations at the Community Center. Pictured at the left is the grand finale of 
the Jamestown Story produced by seventh graders during the 350th anniversary of the first permanent English settle- 
ment in America. At the right, fifth graders dramatize the discovery of gold at Sutter’s Mill as a part of their sociai 
studies enrichment program. 
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RESEARCH— 


Analysis of Teacher Turnover (1956-57) 
and Teacher Need (1958-59) 


Be ....% 


This study reveals that 16.1% of Virginia’s 27,691 white 
and Negro teachers who taught in the public schools dur- 
ing 1956-57 did not return to their teaching positions this 
fall. Of the 4476 teachers who failed to return, the follow- 
ing reasons were provided the VEA by Division Superin- 
tendents: 


NUMBER OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS WHO FAILED 
TO RETURN TO THEIR CLASSROOMS 1957-58 

% White 

and Negro 

No. No. of Total 

White Negro Turnover 


1. Number of these employed in 


teaching elsewhere in Virginia... 699 135 18.6 
2. Number promoted to adminis- 

trative positions 57 6 1.4 
3. Number teaching in other States 360 64 9.5 


Number on leave of absence of 

any kind (for study, on ac- 

count of health, for military 

services, etc.) who may return 252 54 6.8 
5. Number that have left to get 

married, or for maternity or 

other afmily reasons 1318 148 32.8 
6. Number that have retired 157 35 
7. Number that have quit the 

teaching profession to enter 








other types of employment 326 34 8.0 
8. Unknown, or for reasons other 
than given above 727 104 18.6 
TOTAL 3896 580 100.0 
4476 


Last year the turnover figure was 14.9 for teachers who 
did not return to their 1955-56 teaching positions, or 1.2% 
less than the figure for this year. 

The present turnover rate reveals the following facts: 
One out of 6 left his or her teaching position for some 
reason. 

One out of 18 has left to get married, or for maternity 
or some other family reason. 
One out of 33 is teaching elsewhere in Virginia. 

It also reveals that: 

1. Twenty (20) counties, and six (6) cities had a 
turnover during 1956-57 of 20% or more. 
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2.In fifteen (15) of these counties, the average salary 
for all teachers is less than the county average of 
$3276. In all six of these cities, the average salary 
for all teachers is less than the city average of $3859 
There is a significant difference in the rate of turnoie 
between white and Negro. The Negro rate of 9.0% is kalf 
as great as that of the white (18.2%). 
There is larger mobility in the counties than in the cities 
—city turnover 14.6%; county turnover, 16.9%. 
The highest percentages of turnover were recorded for 
the following counties: 


Prince William 30.7% Princess Anne 29.5% 


York 29.4% Nottoway 28.5% 
Rappahannock 28.5% Prince George 27.2% 
Arlington 26.7% Orange 26.0% 
Madison 25.8% Montgomery 25.2% 


The cities recorded as having the highest percentage of 
turnover are: 


Virginia Beach 33.9% Buena Vista 26.8% 
Hampton 22.0% Danville 21.9% 
Norton 20.4% 

NEED 


School Superintendents estimate that for 1958-59, they 
will need 4022 white and 647 Negro teachers for replace- 
ments and new positions, Of these numbers 1075 (white) 
and 307 (Negro) are needed for the cities. Some Superin- 
tendents estimate they will need as much as 40% increase 
in their present staff. 2365 (58.8%) of the white need is 
on the elementary level, while the remaining 1658 are needed 
for high schools. 

This demand for qualified competent teachers is requested 
for five reasons: 

1. To meet the demand for replacement of those who 

quit teaching. 
To meet the demand of growing enrollments. 

3. To reduce oversize classes and to eliminate half-day 

session. 

4. To offer the essential programs of instruction in all 

schools. 

§. To relieve the untrained, incompetent persons now 

holding teaching positions. 

Where is this large supply of needed teachers coming 
from? Virginia college authorities estimate that only 543 
of their 1957 white graduates are teaching in Virginia. 
These teachers, then, must come from other sources. 
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Cities 
== Virginia Beach 
Buena Vista 
Hampton 
Danville 





Norton 
Martinsville 
Suffolk 
Clifton Forze 
Williamsburg 
Charlottesville 
Colonial Heights 
Falls Church 
Norfolk 
Alexandria 
Warwick 
Harrisonburg 
Bristol 
Hopewell 
Lynchbur z 
Staunton 

South Norfolk 
Waynesboro 
Fredericksburg 
Winchester 
Radford 
Portsmouth 
Galax 

Newport News 








Roanoke 
Petersburg 
Richmond 
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1 to 10% turnover 


Health Survey 


An analysis of our survey of gen- 
eral physical and TB examinations re- 
quired among the various Virginia 
school divisions reveals the following 
significant facts: 


General Physical Examinations 

1. 23 divisions require a general 
physical examination of teachers. 

2. 7 divisions require this examina- 
tion only of new teachers. 

3. 11 divisions require the examina- 
tion annually; two every two years; 
and two every three years. 

4. This examination is performed by 
the teacher’s family physician in 14 
divisions; by a school physician in 
three divisions; and by anyone the 
teacher chooses in three divisions. 

§. In four divisions the examination 
is paid for by the school board. 


TB Examinations 

1. 40 divisions require a TB ex- 
amination, 

2. In 24 divisions it is required an- 
nually; three require it every two 
years; three every three years; and one 
every four years. One requires it only 
of new teachers; one at the discretion 
of the school board; and one on the 
advice of a physician. 

3. In one division the school physi- 
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cian handles it; in all others either a 
mobile X-Ray unit or teacher’s physi- 








cian. In three divisions it is paid for 
by the school board. In others, it is 
free or paid for by teacher. 


VEA Science Seminar 


To improve the teaching of science 
and face the responsibilities of scien- 
tists to society, the VEA Secondary 
Science Section, headed by Felix Sand- 
ers of Martinsville High School, is 
planning a science seminar at Long- 
wood College, Farmville, August 20- 
22. 

Dr. John S. Richardson, Depart- 
ment of Science Education, Ohio State 
University, and author of Science 
Teaching in the High School, has been 
secured as consultant for the con- 
ference. Virginia E. Lewis, past VEA 
president, and former head of the 
science department at Culpeper High 
School, will serve as institute co-ordi- 
nator. 

Opening with a keynote address on 
the science program currently operat- 
ing in Virginia’s schools, the major 
emphasis of the conference will be 
given to five discussion groups cover- 
ing chemistry, biology, physics, 8th 
grade science, and 9th grade science. 
Each discussion group will be com- 
posed of approximately 25 members— 
three from industry, three from col- 


lege, and tie remainder from the pub- 
lic schools, principally classroom teach- 
ers. 

The purpose of the conference is to 
bring about a better understanding of 
what the schools are doing in science 
among industrial and college people, 
as well as to examine and evaluate what 
the schools are doing and make sug- 
gestions for improvement of their 
science program. 

Cooperating in the planning of this 
science institute with the Virginia 
Education Association are the Virginia 
Manufacturers Association, the Vir- 
ginia Academy of Science, the Vir- 
ginia Association of Colleges, and the 
Virginia School Boards Association, 
together with the State Department 
of Education. 

Inasmuch as the conference will be 
limited to 125 people, attendance will 
be by invitation. 

This is the first in a series of insti- 
tutes sponsored by the VEA Depart- 
ments and Sections which will be held 
under the VEA expanded services pro- 
gram. 
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Teachers Community Services 


N addition to regular teaching 

responsibilities, the first line of 
duty and opportunity for any 
teacher is to belong to, attend, and 
take part in the Parent-Teacher 
Association. From the very na- 
ture of that organization, which 
includes all teachers as one of the 
coordinate groups of members, 
teachers can not afford to miss out 
on active membership and some 
real work in PTA. 

Other numerous avenues of 
service are open to teachers in any 
community. Their services are 
needed; they are well prepared per- 
sonally and often technically to 
serve; and their own work will 
probably be helped through the 
service performance. 

There are two broad groupings 
of community activities which 
need and can well use leaders with 
the qualifications usual in teachers. 
The agencies are youth organiza- 
tions such as Scouts or Junior Red 
Cross, as well as adult clubs of 
every sort: luncheon or service 
clubs, literary study clubs, garden 
clubs, and any others. In addi- 
tion, the local churches have many 
groups at both youth and adult 
levels which need qualified leaders. 
Always there is the need for teach- 
ers at all age levels for church 
school. 


Teachers as Sponsors-Helpers 


Teachers are in the best position 
possible to help youth groups as 
advisers or sponsors. It is fitting 
and logical that people whose main 
work is to teach should help where 
mature influence is needed to plan 
and operate wisely. An added ad- 
vantage is that young people can 
be steered, with the responsibility 
mainly their own, but knowing 
they can have help where needed 
from teachers who are competent 
and trusted. Teachers appear in 
so different a role as general adviser 
that youngsters may place a higher 
estimate on services than would 
come from school work alone. 

It is important that the position 
of respect and dignity belonging to 
teachers shall be preserved in the 
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sponsor relation. While probably 
highly desirable and possibly more 
may be accomplished at times by 
working entirely informally with 
young people, the difference be- 
tween pupil status and teacher 
status must be preserved for the 
good of all. Thinking must be 
kept straight as to relations for the 
sake of the teacher's main work 
and for the greater influences which 
may go with being sponsor. 


Service Through Organized 
Groups 

In these times it may be as- 
sumed that any community where 
there is a school and _ teachers 
working will also have groups of 
adults organized and working in 
some way for community improve- 
ment and personal satisfactions of 
members. It is highly desirable 
that teachers know about the ac- 
tivities of such groups through in- 
dividuals who belong, as well as to 
look upon them as agencies for 
cooperation with the schools and 
for potential support of specific 
school programs. An interest by a 
teacher expressed to local members 
of a group is sometimes a ready 
means to membership for the 
teacher, amounting to a new tie 
with adults and a position of in- 
fluence in the community. Such 
membership may be personally up- 
lifting at the same time it is a 
means to better school work and a 
stronger community tie-up. 

Service in local adult groups re- 
flects quite favorably upon the 
schools where staff members have 
part. In addition to contacts 
with influential local leaders, ac- 
tive teachers have the personal sat- 
isfaction of feeling that the level 
of living for all is being raised 
partly through their own efforts. 
Always efforts made in adult 
groups toward uplift in the whole 
community in the direction of im- 
proving the cultural or welfare 
level can be done in the spirit of 


by PAUL HOUNCHELL 


Madison College, Harrisonburg 


‘going the second mile’’ as taught 
and practiced by the Great Teach- 


er. 


Opportunities and Values 


In addition to helpful contacts 
teachers make through working 
with adult groups, many friend- 
ships and social contacts come 
with people of the teacher's own 
age. Among them probably will 
be parents of the children being 
taught each week day. The chance 
of cooperation between parents and 
teachers may be greatly increased 
through adult contacts outside 
school where a reputation for be- 
ing friendly and helpful adds 
much to teacher prestige. 

In the long run, the advantages 
of community service by teachers 
probably accrue to school benefit 
more than actual community up- 
lifts. Values are more indirectly 
to education and personally satis- 
fying to teachers than direct to the 
community in the name of an 
agency for improvement. The ef- 
forts of teachers are properly more 
educational through the school 
than social with adults, however 
valuable the contacts with grown 
people may be. Advisory or 
teaching work with groups of 
young people in churches, or more 
avowedly social groups, offers 
teachers the greatest opportunities 
for service. Since young people 
come to know teachers in the most 
favorable way in such voluntary 
contacts in the spirit of service, 
the impact on school relations are 
sure to be good if out-of-school 
things are well done. A reputation 
for friendliness to young and older 
people is a force in the direction of 
success for any teacher who takes 
care to deal gently with people of 
any age. 


Service Relations 


Implied in the statement of serv- 
ices and the reasons for their im- 
portance to this point are certain 
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This concluding article in a se- 
ries of five on “Teachers in the 
Community” by. Mr. Hounchell 
emphasizes the value of the 
teacher becoming a part of the 
community through services in 
local organizations. 





values: (1) belonging to groups 
and working with them in service 
as a change from teaching young- 
sters as the only people reached; 
(2) association with adults on a 
basis of equal participation in com- 
munity affairs; (3) actual help 
with local improvement—the sat- 
isfaction felt from making life 
better for people: (4) learning 
the community and some of its 
people as a solid basis for teaching. 
Actually a teacher’s service activi- 
ties outside school can increase ef- 
ficiency in the school. 

An attitude of understanding 
and tolerance through service is im- 
portant in personality develop- 
ment. Service through an organ- 
ized church group is likely to 
bring considerable personal satis- 
faction and result in spiritual gain 
for the doer. 


Community Standards in Service 

Teachers are always public ex- 
amples for children and youth; at 
the same time they are constantly 
subject to critical eyes of local resi- 
dents. ‘Ihe adviser-sponsor capac- 
ity is likely to ease the situation in 
one direction, while connections 
with grown people add stature in 
their eyes. Leadership in any com- 
munity organization will add pres- 
tige and tends to satisfy commu- 
nity expectation that _ teachers 
should be people of some import- 
ance. 

In schools with larger support- 
ing population there is likely to be 
a measure of liberalism in stand- 
ards expected to be observed by 
teachers. In all communities some 
service in church groups will be 
acceptable as a community interest. 
In small places work in the church- 
es, especially teaching Sunday 
School, will be highly welcomed. 
All churches are likely to approve a 
particular teacher’s working in the 
church of individual choice, but 
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will not tolerate proselyting for a 
single church membership. 


Suggestive Angles 

Qualities of personal fitness 
and insight into needs of the com- 
munity will enter into a teacher's 
choice of service activities. 

Work of good quality in school 
will likely attract enough attention 
and recognition to make other rela- 
tions cordial and easy, leading to 
service and club invitations, 

Teachers are not reformers or 
habitual do-good-ers. “They may 
accomplish much through quietly 
and modestly working with other 
mature people or as wanted spon- 
sors of youth groups. 

Service by teachers should be on 
the basis of interest in community 
improvement and friendliness to 
all. Favoritism and the suspicion 
of following the lead of locally 
ambitious people would be handi- 
caps teachers can not afford. 

Community service activities of 
teachers should be challenging 
enough to merit serious attention. 
Doing things for entertainment 
only, engaging frequently in fri- 
volity and passing amusement is be- 
littling and dissipating of energy, 
unworthy of teachers. 

Growth in service connections 
can result in an overload of work 
for teachers who are not careful to 
accept only what they can do well. 
Outside activities should be so 
chosen and in balance that they are 
a pleasure to undertake, not bur- 
densome. 


Some Conclusions 


Opportunity to serve is the key 
matter of importance in outside 
undertakings. Neither ambition 
to be prominent nor the feeling of 
being bound should be allowed to 
get in the way of useful service. 

Recreation for teachers can come 
through service activities as diver- 
sion from regular work. Being 
with adults as fellow workers may 
lead to social activities. People 
who work together are likely to 
play together, too. 

Outside activities in the com- 
munity must be fitted into the 
teacher's time budget so as to avoid 
overwork and wrong emphasis. 

In working with school-age 
groups the teacher is always a spon- 
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Parent-Teacher Associations render 
community service. 


sor-helper by invitation, but never 
one of the group on a basis of social 
participation. 


Community Center 
(Continued from page 23) 


designed to improve educational 
methods, materials, or processes. 
Such research is just as necessary in 
education as it is in the technical 
fields. If America is to stay ahead 
of the rest of the world in tech- 
nology, we certainly must improve 
education. 

“We believe that we are making 
a beginning here, and only hope 
that we may in the future secure 
additional support so that we may 
enlarge our staff and have a real 
pilot project that would serve to 
discover some better answers for 
the problems in education such as 
(1) what to do about the fact that 
almost half of our most gifted 
children do not finish high school 
(2) how to overcome the lack of 
popularity among many students 
of high ability for mathematics and 
the sciences, and (3) methods of 
meeting the increased discipline 
problems in schools. These are 
only three among more than sev- 
eral dozen major educational prob- 
lems needing solutions. We hope 
to be able to broaden our Project 
in the future and trust that eventu- 
ally many others like it may be 
instituted in Virginia and else- 
where. We are sure if school officials 
in other areas would find interested 
individuals in their communities, 
many such projects could be started 
to give further opportunities to the 
boys and girls in the public 
schools.”’ 
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Profile of a Well-Traveled Teacher 


by EARL HENDERSON 
NEA Travel Service 


The conscientious teacher who con- 
tinually seeks professional growth is no 
rarity. Several distinguishing marks 
make her recognizable. Among these 
are her ability to hold the interest of 
modern youngsters, her satisfactory 
relationships with colleagues and the 
school administration, and her partici- 
pation in professional activities. She 
may be a person who keeps current by 
extensive reading or through educa- 
tional travel experiences. 

Let us consider the nature of the 
travel experiences that are conducive 
to professional growth. Several schoo] 
systems have definitions of what they 
consider as being educational travel and 
grant recognition in the form of salary 
increment or recognition of some other 
type to persons who complete these re- 
quirements. Our well-traveled teacher 
is no doubt aware of the practices of 
her school administration in this mat- 
ter or she may have formulated her 
own definition of educational travel. 
In any event, it is likely that she pre- 
pares for her tripping as carefully as 
she makes her lesson plans for the class- 
room. 


Travel Steps 

First, she chooses carefully the area 
in which she wishes to travel. Many 
considerations enter into this choice. 
In many subject matter fields there are 
certain geographic areas that are close- 
ly identified with the development and 
history of that particular field of 
knowledge. Instead of repeated ex- 
periences in her own subject matter 
field, however, the teacher may desire 
to broaden her education by delving 
into new areas. She knows that for each 
day spent and each dollar invested a 
travel experience will serve as a better, 
more enjoyable introduction to new 
fields of knowledge than any other 
method of study. 

Another factor aiding in the choice 
of places to be visited is the availability 
of planned educational teacher tour 
groups. Colleges, commercial tour 
agents, and the National Education As- 
sociation organize tours of this nature. 
Information is available from the NEA 
Travel Division, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Airlines compile 
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listings of these tours and the Pan 
American Union publishes an annual 
listing entitled “Summer Study in 
Latin America”’, 

The teacher traveler reads to prepare 
herself. Her search for reading ma- 
terials is not limited to the local library. 
Too frequently library travel shelves, 
where available, are not kept current. 
Publishing in the travel field is under- 
going radical changes. The new illus- 
trated travel guides are not only more 
attractive and readable but also more 
trustworthy in giving a true picture of 
current accommodations and current 
transportation facilities. Sunday maga- 
zines often carry advertisements of the 
latest available travel publications. 


Travel Light 

In choosing her wardrobe and pack- 
ing her luggage the experienced travel- 
er differs most from the novice. Few 
places are so remote that one may not 
purchase adequate toilet articles. The 
principle best followed then is that 
luggage be minimized and the traveler 
take nothing that can be purchased en- 
route. Although guide books have for 
years cautioned against the packing of 
superfluous clothing, it is not a rule 
easy to accept. The unseasoned traveler 
cannot believe that one suit is adequate. 
Quick-drying fabrics are not news to 
her and yet she packs several changes of 
clothing that will never be unfolded 
until they are returned to the bureau 
drawer at the end of the trip. Truly, 
the well-traveled teacher can be iden- 
tified by the light weight of her suit 
case. 

It does not necessarily follow that 
experience in travel leads to an acute- 
ness of observation and a responsive- 
ness to the people of the area visited. 
But these virtues are commonly at- 
tributed to the well-traveled teacher, 
perhaps because persons who possess 
them are most likely to enjoy travel 
and therefore seek to repeat their 
pleasant experiences at every oppor- 
tunity. Certainly, this type of indi- 
vidual learns most and makes the best 
impression for her country. One story 
relates the misadventures of a particu- 
larly unseasoned traveler who was 
touring the American Southwest. The 





The experienced traveler takes little 
luggage. 


weather was hot, the picture taking 
had been poor, and the final blow-up 
came when it was necessary to stop the 
car as a flock of sheep was herded 
across the road by their Indian shep- 
herd. “Don’t you Indians have any 
respect for our American laws”, she 
bawled at the shepherd. “Who are you 
calling Americans, lady”, he said. ““We 
were here first.” 

Perhaps her pupils profit equally 
with the teacher because of the sum- 
mer she spent in Mexico or in touring 
the European continent. Her teaching 
abounds with illustrations born of her 
trip and her attitude towards interna- 
tional understanding helps counteract 
the chauvinism so characteristic of 
American children. Fortune too has 
favored them with a teacher who pos- 
sesses inward serenity that is based on 
a wealth of pleasant recollections and a 
breadth of wisdom that can only come 
from a broad acquaintance with nature 
and man. 


Educational Secretaries 
Institute 

A one-week Institute for Educa- 
tional Secretaries to be held at the 
Michigan State University campus, 
East Lansing, July 21 to 25, 1958. The 
one-week conference has been titled, 
“Nancy National Peeks Through A 
New Kaleidoscope”, and is being joint- 
ly sponsored by the Michigan and 
National Associations of Educational 
Secretaries, and the Michigan State 
University Business Women’s Club, 
in cooperation with the M. S. U. De- 
partment of Business Education and 
Secretarial Studies. 

Further details and information may 
be secured by writing Miss Agnes 
Dobronski, 5286 Mead Avenue, Dear- 
born, Michigan. 
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Housing Bureau 


for 52nd Annual Convention of the 
Virginia Education Association 


The hotels of Richmond, together 
with the Richmond Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, will operate an independent 
Housing Bureau for the VEA Conven- 
tion. 

Beginning September 22, Mrs. 
Lee J. Hasbrouck will set up the Hous- 
ing Bureau at the VEA Headquarters, 
116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia, where she will confirm all 
requests for hotel room reservations. 
The week of the convention she will 
be located in the assistant manager’s 
office at the Hotel John Marshall, avail- 
able for further service. 

All reservation requests from 
school people, exhibitors, and 


others attending the convention 
should be sent to the Housing Bureau 
for the VEA Convention, 116 South 
Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
They will be filed and acknowledged 
after September 22. 

Priority will be given to requests 
by members of the VEA Board of 
Directors, superintendents of 
schools, presidents of local asso- 
ciations, presidents of Depart- 
ments and Sections and exhibi- 
tors for hotel rooms at the John 
Marshall, the headquarters hotel. 
Special forms will be mailed to 
these individuals for making 
hotel reservations. 

No reservations will be made 
by the hotels, 


Richmond— 
October 29, 30, 31, 1958 


As single rooms are limited, please 
arrange to share rooms—two to a 
room or three whenever possible. If 
space is not available in the hotel of 
your choice, the Housing Bureau will 
endeavor to assign you to your second 
or third choice. Overflow accommoda- 
tions may be placed in motels and 


* tourist homes, if desired. 


After making reservations, should 
it be found impossible to attend the 
convention, please cancel reservations 
by notifying the Housing Bureaw 
promptly. 

The form below is for your conven- 
ience in requesting hotel reservations 
through the Housing Bureau. Com- 
plete and mail the form today. 


HEADQUARTERS HOTEL—JOHN MARSHALL 





HOTEL RATES Each 
Double Additional 
Hotel Single Double Bed Twin Bed Person 
Capel Taste... ...... $2.50-$4.00 $4.00-$6.00 $5.00-$7.00 $2.00 
*Jefferson Hotel ...... 5.50-11.00 9.50-15.00 11.50-15.00 2.00 
Hotel John Marshall .. 5.00- 9.00 8.50-12.50 9.50-16.00 2.00 
King Carter Hotel .... 4.00- 7.00 6.00- 9.00 6.00-10.00 2.00 
ww... eee 5.00 7.00 8.00 Suite for 3 or 4 persons $12.00 
Raleigh Hotel ........ 4.00- 6.00 7.00-12.00 7.00-12.00 2.00 
Hotel Richmond ..... 4.50- 6.50 6.50- 8.50 8.00-11.00 2.00 
Hotel William Byrd ... 4.50- 9.75 6.75- 9.50 8.75-12.25 2.00 


*Due to conflict with another convention, only 
a small number of rooms will be available for 
Wednesday night, October 29. 
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Richmond 
ROOM RESERVATION BLANK—Please Type or Print 


HOUSING BUREAU FOR THE VEA CONVENTION 
116 SOUTH THIRD STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Please make reservations as follows: 


October 29-31, 1958 


ee? ie es a oe ioscan ae ee ee eee sere TS ah cn data oniid a alumni og. tn an 
. Rooms for one person Ee ee eee per room 
Treen Rooms for two persons (double bed) a, ee 
Keats Rooms for two persons (twin beds) EG es icoited > Cs idence. soos, SE Oe 
Other type of room for.......... persons we, ene oe ee eee eer per room 
Wee DOU... sku Without bath........ 
AM AM 
Asviving Odctober: .. 2.0.00 cs ees: _ SARE tee PM EE Tee ee ae eee ee SR eee PM 
Please print or type the names and addresses of all occupants, including the person making the reservation: 
Name Street Address City State 
kas cs See une SEE ECO EE POT eee 
tenes sue SUS Oa Seas 2 5SGES LAWS oS NS 
SE ry. a eee ee Pe ee eee ree Company 
ag ccekears elas Gk ie Le es ig 6 19 site gk ede Wa: > ee eT 
All reservations will be confirmed only to the person making the reservations, unless otherwise requested. 
for MAY, 1958 29 











Our Future Goes to School Today— 


Theme of 


NEA Cleveland Convention 


More than 10,000 educators are ex- 
pected to attend the 96th annual meet- 
ing of the National Education Associa- 
tion at Cleveland, Ohio, June 29-July 
4. 

On the opening day of the conven- 
tion, Sunday, June 29, a vesper service 
address will be given by Dean Jerald 
Brauer of the Federated Theological 
Faculty, University of Chicago, with 
music by the Baldwin Wallace College 
Choir. 

NEA President Lyman V. Ginger, 
dean of the College of Education at the 
University of Kentucky, will deliver 
his presidential address Morday, June 
30, on the general convention theme, 
“Our Future Goes to School Today.” 

Dr. William G. Carr, NEA Execu- 
tive Secretary, will report on the 
NEA’s expanded program July 1. 

Other convention speakers include 
U. S$. Commissioner of Education Law- 
rence G. Derthick; C. C. Furnas, 
chancellor of the University of Buffalo; 
Max Lerner, professor of American 
Civilization at Brandeis University; 
Superintendent Mark Schinnerer of 
Cleveland; and James B. Conant, presi- 
dent emeritus of Harvard University 
and former Ambassador to the German 
Federal Republic. 

For hotel reservations, write the 
NEA Housing Bureau, Cleveland Con- 


vention Bureau, 511 Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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VEA Breakfast 

During the NEA Cleveland Con- 
vention, the 150 or more VEA mem- 
bers attending the meet will break- 
fast together in the Wedgewood Ball- 
room of the Hotel Cleveland on Mon- 
day, June 30, at 8:00 a.m. 

Make reservations for the VEA 
Breakfast with T. Preston Turner, 
VEA Assistant Executive Secretary, 
116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Headquarters Room 

Virginia delegates will find room 
625 at the Statler Hotel a convenient 
place to meet and greet friends during 
the Cleveland Convention—or a com- 
fortable place to rest their “weary 
bones.” To serve as a clearing house 
for messages, VEA members are re- 
quested to sign in at the Virginia 
headquarters room. (This registration 
is in addition to the NEA registration 
in the Cleveland Public Auditorium.) 
State Delegations 

Virginians will attend their State 
delegation meetings on Monday, June 
30, and Thursday, July 3, in South 
Hall C, Cleveland Public Auditorium, 
from 4:30-6:00 p.m. Both meetings 
are scheduled for the same time and 
place. 

State NEA Directors Virginia E. 
Lewis and Joseph B. VanPelt will 
preside at these sessions. 





Revised Certification 


(Continued from page 13) 


college is issued a certificate upon 
receipt of notification that he has 
been employed by a division super- 
intendent in Virginia. In the 
meantime, he is given a letter of 
eligibility for a certificate. In other 
words, after a division superin- 
tendent has satisfied himself that 
he would like to employ the ap- 
plicant, the certificate is issued. 

This joint responsibility is ex- 
pressed in the last paragraph of the 
certification regulations, which is 
as follows: 

In administering these regula- 
tions, modifications may be made 
in exceptional and justifiable 
cases by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction upon the rec- 
ommendation of the division 
superintendent of schools, or the 


chief administrative official of a 
private school. 


Here it is recognized that under 
extenuating circumstances not now 
foreseen warranted exceptions can 
be made. ‘This does not imply for 
one moment that any of the sig- 
nificance or importance of a reg- 
ulation is diminished. 

The key to the successful ad- 
ministration of these regulations 
lies in the application of common 
sense and good judgment. The 
Office of Teacher Education can act 
in a case that warrants an exception 
only in terms of clear-cut informa- 
tion and the recommendation pre- 
sented by the division superintend- 
ent. Seeing pieces of paper only 
and not the person does not enable 
us to detect when an exception is 
warranted. Together we must 
seek to maintain standards and at 
the same time know in terms of 
common sense when an exception 
is warranted. 

We urge you to accept, as I am 
sure you will, that responsibility 
which now rests at the local level. 
As members of the staff of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion we accept our part of this 
joint responsibility and pledge our 
best and concerted efforts to be of 
maximum service to you, and 
through you to the teachers, pupils, 
and citizens of Virginia. 
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Educational Expenses Now 
Deductible on Income Tax Returns 


A new U.S. Treasury Department 
ruling (TD 6291), issued last month, 
makes teachers in Virginia eligible for 
thousands of dollars in income tax de- 
ductions. 

Previously a teacher could deduct 
college expenses only if they were in- 
curred (1) for certificate renewal or 
(2) in order to retain one’s position. 
In other words, the only deductible ex- 
penses for further education were those 
involuntarily incurred. 

The new ruling enables teachers to 
deduct expenses for education to secure 
a degree or a higher degree or expenses 
incurred merely for professional 
growth, even though the courses taken 
carry academic credit or result in salary 
increase or promotion. Now teachers 
can deduct from their taxable income 
expenses voluntarily incurred for fur- 
ther education. These expenses may be 
incurred in connection with both on- 
campus and off-campus courses and the 
regulation applies to courses taken any- 
time during the calendar year. 

While the new Treasury regulation 
is retroactive to 1954, amended returns 
must be filed within four years of the 
tax year under consideration. There- 
fore, amended returns for 1954 should 
have been filed by April 15, 1958, as 
announced in the April issue of the 
VEA Principals News Letter. Amended 
returns for 195$.must be filed by April 
15, 1959; for~1956 amended returns 
must be filed by April 15, 1960; and 
amended returns for 1957 must be filed 
by April 15, 1961. 

Teachers who experience difficulty 
in securing an amended form on which 
to report their college expenses (Form 
843) or a blank 1040 form designated 
“amended” at top, may report their 
expenses by letter to the Director of 
Internal Revenue, Richmond, itemiz- 
ing expenses such as tuition, board, 
room, transportation and books. 

The letter must include the follow- 
ing declaration: 

“I declare under the penalties of per- 
jury that this return (including any 
accompanying schedules and state- 
ments) has been examined by me and 
to the best of my knowledge and 
belief is a true, correct, and complete 


>> 
return. 


for MAY, 1958 


How to Claim a Refund 

These steps were listed by the NEA 
concerning new regulations of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service: 

If you are entitled to deduct educa- 
tiona] expenses in more than one of the 
years 1954 to 1957 inclusive, you must 
file a separate claim for each year. 

You will need Form 1040 for the 
year(s) in question as a work sheet 
and a Form 843 to file for each such 
year for which you claim a refund. 

Step 1: Get your records of educa- 
tional expenses for the year in question 
and divide them into two amounts: 
(A) transportation to the college at- 
tended and return home, meals and 
lodging while in attendance; (B) tui- 
tion, books, and other expenses con- 
nected with your college work. Deduct 
the first amount (A, above) from 
your gross income on line § of page 1 
of Form 1040, thus reducing your ad- 
justed gross income. 

Step 2: If you itemized deductions 
on page 2 of your original return, add 
the second amount determined in step 
1 (B, above) to your page 2 deduc- 
tions in the space labeled “Other de- 
ductions.” 

If you originally used the standard 
deduction instead of itemizing deduc- 
tions on page 2, add the second amount 
determined in step 1 (B, above) to 
other possible page 2 deductions (if you 
have kept your records) to see if now 
it would pay you to itemize instead of 
using the standard deduction. Then 
recalculate your tax. The difference 
between the tax you owe now and the 
tax you paid on your original return 
is the amount of the refund due you. 

Step 3: After you have recalculated 
your tax by either method in step 2 
fill in a Form 843, claiming a refund 
for the overpayment of tax for that 
year and explaining in detail (a) item- 
ized expenses, (b) purpose of expendi- 
tures, and (c) reference to TD 6291 
as justification for your claim. In con- 


nection with (b) it is suggested that 
you use language contained in the 
regulation. Two examples follow: 

1. “Expenses incurred in attend- 
ance at X college July 7-August 16, 
195— required by me to improve 
my skills as a teacher and to improve 
the effectiveness of my teaching;” or 

2. “Expenses incurred in attend- 
ance at X college July 7-August 16, 
195— required by my employer, as 
evidenced by the attached statement 
as a condition to the retention of my 
status as a teacher.” 

In the latter case be sure to attach a 
statement signed by the school superin- 
tendent or the president of the school 
board in which he states that your edu- 
cational expenses were incurred “as a 
result of a requirement imposed for the 
benefit of the school system.” 

Step 4: Mail your Form 843 to the 
same regional director of the Internal 
Revenue Service to whom you mailed 
the original return. It is not necessary 
to attach your amended Form 1040 to 
Form 843. However, if you do so for 
verification, be sure to keep a carbon 
copy. Also keep a copy of the Form(s) 
843 that you file. 

Warnings 

1. Before you begin, be sure you 
understand the new regulations. Do 
not try to deduct any expense not al- 
lowed as a deduction. 

2. If you have deducted part of 
your educational expenses in some year 
1954-1957 and are entitled under the 
new regulations to deduct a larger 
amount, be careful not to deduct the 
same expense twice. 

3. Do not make any deductions for 
which you do not have records, except 
possibly transportation, the cost of 
which can be ascertained by inquiry at 
the train, plane, or bus station. Also, 
if your records of tuition costs are in- 
complete or mislaid, you can obtain 
this information from the college you 
attended. 

4. Claiming a refund on an amended 
return may open the door to audit of 
your entire return. You could there- 
fore win on the issue of educational ex- 
penses but be assessed a deficiency on 
some other items. 


STATE INCOME TAX DEDUCTION FOR TEACHERS. The 1958 
General Assembly approved State income tax deduction for teachers 
for all reasonable and necessary expenses paid or incurred by the 
teacher during the taxable year by virtue of any college, university, 
or extension work undertaken by teachers for the improvement of 
his or her professional qualifications or standing as a teacher. It is 
not retroactive and is effective after midnight June 27, 1958. 
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he plans your 


Today... 


highway 
of 


tomorrow —<—~ 


Today he looks across an expanse of rolling hills and open fields . . . and 
sees the majestic ribbons of concrete that will, surprisingly soon, be serving 
your community and state. Tomorrow he will wear a tie and dark blue suit. 
In the morning he will address a chamber of commerce group and later 
meet with commissioners to discuss land acquisition for a new freeway. For 
his duties are multifold . . . he is your State Highway Engineer. 

Planner, builder, administrator, he is all of these, and is called upon 
to make decisions on highway problems that may affect your welfare and 
prosperity for generations. Many of these decisions he must make alone, 
unbiased, in the best interests of all the people. He is a man of integrity, 
entrusted with the future mobility of millions of people. He deserves 
your faith and your trust. He deserves your support and cooperation. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


1401 State Planters Bank Bidg., Richmond 19, Virginia 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Educators Named for Civie Awards 





J. Leonard Mauck 


J. Leonard Mauck, superintendent 
of Smyth County Schools, has been 
awarded the Man of the Year citation 
by the Marion Rotary Club. He is the 
first to receive this honor under the 
plan begun this year for such an award 
to the man over 35 years old chosen 
for civic and public work during the 
year. Mr. Mauck was selected primari- 
ly for his work in steering the school 
bond issue successfully. 

Not only did he spearhead the organ- 
izational campaign for selling the 
school bonds and organizing the 
county-wide building program, but he 
was also active during the year in a 
number of other events, local, state, 
and national. A past president of the 
Marion Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Mauck has been active in many other 
civic programs. 

Mr. Mauck has been superintendent 
of Smyth County schools for the past 
ten years. Prior to that he was:prin- 
cipal at schools in Abingdon, Saltville, 
and Hot Springs. 

A native of Martinsburg, West Vir- 
ginia, he attended Sheppard College 
and is a graduate of Emory and Henry 


for MAY, 1958 


Robert Temple Ryland 


College. He also holds a Master’s de- 
gree from the University of Virginia. 

Mr. Mauck is currently president of 
the VEA Department of Superintend- 
ents, having formerly served on the 
VEA Board of Directors as president of 
District I. 

Robert Temple Ryland, superin- 
tendent of schools in Richmond and 
Westmoreland counties since 1954, is 
the recipient of the Distinguished 
Citizen Award for 1957 presented by 
the Richmond County Ruritan Club 
of which he is a past president. He 
was nominated for the annual award 
by a committee representing local civic 
clubs. 

R. A. Farmer, county agent, in pre- 
senting the award to Mr. Ryland cited 
“his close cooperation with the Board 
of Supervisors, relationship among the 
races, excellent planning for operation 
and maintenance of schools, leadership 
in getting the Mental Hygiene Clinic 
for this county, and serving as a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board of the 
Fredericksburg area Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, outstanding work with Student 
Cooperative Association, and for hav- 


ing taken an active part in many proj- 
ects for the welfare of the county’s 
young people, especially the mentally 
retarded children.” 

Mr. Ryland is a native of King 
and Queen County and a graduate of 
the University of Richmond and the 
University of North Carolina. He was 
principal of Farnham High School for 
13 years and has also served as prin- 
cipal of Lloyds and Isle of Wight High 
Schools in Virginia and Weeksville 
High School in North Carolina. Mr. 
Ryland served on the VEA Board of 
Directors when he was president of 
District A. 


VHEA President 





Mrs. Eliza H. Trainham 


Mrs. Eliza H. Trainham has 
been elected president of the 550 
member Virginia Home Economics 


Association for a two-year term. Mrs. 
Trainham has been district supervisor 
of Home Economics for the State De- 
partment of Education since 1946. 
Before then she taught Home Eonomics 
at Marshall High School in Fauquier 
County from 1928 until 1946. Active 
in local, state, and national Home Eco- 
nomics organizations, Mrs. Trainham 
has also served as president of the 
Fauquier Education Association. 

She is a graduate of the College of 
William and Mary and has an M.A. 
degree from George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

The new president of the VHEA will 
attend the Ninth International Con- 
gress on Home Economics in July— 
the first to be held in this country; 
Canada and the United States are the 
hosts. 


Brussels World’s Fair, April 17 
through October 19, 1958. Fifty na- 
tions, seven international agencies, 
private and public organizations of six 
continents have joined together to 
create the first World’s Fair of the 


Atomic Era. 
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New Model Seal Dry 


Mounting Press 
Designed Especially for Audio-Visual Use 


Only $109.95 Delivered 


Price includes 
Press 

Heavy Duty 
Tacking Iron 
100 Sheets 
8’ x 10” 
Mounting 


Tissues 


Write Today for Demonstration 


W. A. YODER COMPANY 


714-16 NORTH CLEVELAND ST. 
RICHMOND 21, VIRGINIA 





Principal at VSDB 





a: 

Paul E. MeLelland is the new 
principal of the Department for the 
Deaf at the Virginia School for the 
Deaf ard the Blind at Staunton. He 
came to this post on August 1, 1957, 
succeeding Joe Roy Shinpaugh, Jr. who 
resigned to become assistant superin- 
tendent of the American School for the 
Deaf at Hartford, Connecticut. 

Mr. McLelland was general super- 
visor of the Prince Edward-Cumber- 
land school division before accepting 
the principalship at VSDB. He previ- 


ously taught vocational agriculture at 





Worsham High School in Prince Ed- 








Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 
DIAL MI-3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND 19, “3 VIRGINIA 


ward County and was visiting teacher 
in that area for one year. For fifteen 
months he was special counselor to the 
deaf and hard of hearing, working un- 
der the Vocational Rehabilitation De- 
partment of Virginia. 

Mr. McLelland received his Bachelor 
of Science degree in agricultural edu- 
cation from Virginia Polytechnical 
Institute in 1951 and his Master of Ed- 
ucation degree from the University of 
Virginia (1954) where he is now 
working toward his doctorate. He took 
a semester in graduate courses in the 
rehabilitation of the deaf at Gallaudet 
College in 1956. 

Two Fairfax Latin Teachers 
On National Program 

Mrs. Rose Little, Latin teacher 
at the Annandale High School, and 
Theodora Cox, Latin teacher at the 
Fairfax High School, are the only two 
teachers in Virginia invited to par- 
ticipate on the program of the Eleventh 
Annual Convention of the Classical 
Association of America held at the 
University of Kentucky from April 
24-26. Each of them delivered a 
paper on the teaching of the classics 
in the secondary school. 
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Wins Science Award 












William Waugh Cash, Jr. re- 
ceived a $250 award in the 1958 
Science Teacher Achievement competi- 
tion. Mr. Cash is director of the Science 
Department at Eagle Rock High School 
and founder of the Botetourt County 
Science Fair. His winning project con- 
cerned the development of a science 
program by use of public relations, 
newspapers, industries, science clubs 
and the annual county science fair. 

Mr. Cash is one of 100 science 
teachers in the nation selected for an 
award, and one of ten receiving $250 
awards, in the star award program con- 
ducted by the National Science Teach- 
ers Association, a department of the 
NEA, under a grant from the National 
Cancer Institute, U.S. Public Health 
Service. 


Dr. Willett Appointed to 
Educational Policies 
Commission 


Dr. Henry I. Willett, superin- 
tendent of Richmond City Schools, was 
one of three top nation-wide school 
administrators named to the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Appointed to four-year 
memberships with Dr. Willett are John 
Fischer, superintendent of schools in 
Baltimore, Md. and B. L. Dodds, dean 
of the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. They will take office 
in July and serve until 1962. The Com- 
mission represents all levels of educa- 
tion in its 20-man membership. 


ASCD Post 
Edwina Deans of Arlington is 
serving as treasurer of Region III, As- 
sociation for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA, having 
been elected at its 1957 meeting. 


for MAY, 1958 














ACROSS THE NATION 


Teacher organizations in cities and counties in many 
sections of the United States have for years sponsored 
Washington National Group Insurance as one of their 


TEACHER WELFARE PROJECTS. 


lf your Association does not now have this valuable form 
of “income protection’, or wishes to modernize your 
existing plan, is is suggested that you write for further 
information. Our staff of salaried Home Office repre- 
sentatives stands ready to serve you and your Associa- 


tion. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
Charles P. Williams, Asst. Supervisor 


503 East Main Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 




















In 


Richmond 


FIRST & MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP, 






























Insure Your Automobile 


with HORACE MANN 
and 


Save The Difference! 


Just fill out this sheet—return it to us. We will send you 
a cost quotation on your autos. This is not an application and you 
assume no obligation. It will get you information for now—or 
when needed later. 


PLEASE CHECK 
INSURANCE NEEDS... . 


and mail to: 


HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANIES 
116 South Third Street 


Richmond, Virginia 


AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY: VEA Sponsored 


Property Damage—$5000 (  ) 
Bodily Injury—10/20 ( ) 20/40( ) 30/100( ) 50/100( ) 


MEDICAL PAYMENTS: 

$500 ( ) $1,000 ( ) $2,000( ) 
COMPREHENSIVE: Fire, Theft, Glass, Vandalism, etc. (_ ) 
COLLISION—Deductible at: $50 ( ) $100( ) 
TOWING AND ROAD SERVICE: $10 per case (_ ) 


AUTOMOBILE INFORMATION 


Make of Car Year 


Body Style Model Name or Number 
Do you have any male drivers under 25? 


When does your present insurance expire? 
Your name Date 


Address School 

















General Supervisor 






Mrs. A. KR. Smith (Zola) became 
General Supervisor for Sussex County 
Schools at the beginning of the 1957- 
58 session. 

She holds a Bachelor’s degree from 
East Tennessee State College, Johnson 
City, and a Master’s degree from the 
University of Tennessee at Knoxville. 
Mrs. Smith has also done graduate work 
at the University of Virginia. 

Before coming to Virginia, Mrs. 
Smith was a teacher and principal in 
Tennessee. A visiting teacher in Clif- 
ton Forge, where she also served for 
five years as general supervisor, she was 
elementary supervisor in Greensville 
County Schools before assuming her 
duties in Sussex County. 


Educator in Retirement 

Mary Louise Leffler retired from 
the Charlotte County school system 
last year where she had served as prin- 
cipal of the Keysville Elementary 
School for the past eight years. Before 
becoming head of the Keysville faculty, 
she taught at Drakes Branch and 
Charlotte Court House Elementary 
Schools. 

A native of Mathews County where 
she attended high school, Miss Leffler 
studied music at the Peabody Institute 
in Baltimore, Md. and took her pro- 
fessional teacher training at Madison 
College, Harrisonburg. She has also 
had additional study at the College of 
William and Mary and the University 
of Virginia. 

Miss Leffler began her teaching career 
in Mathews County and has taught 
in Tazewell County and in Greenville, 
S. C. before coming to Charlotte 
County. 

Upon her retirement last year, Miss 
Leffler was honored at dinner and the 
PTA paid tribute to her years of service 
in the Keysville school. 

Miss Leffler now makes her home 
with her two sisters in Mathews. 
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National and State Honors 





Grady Garrett of Richmond has 
been nominated by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English as a member 
of their 1959 Nominating Committee. 
If elected, he will participate in select- 
ing nominees for office in this national 
organization of more than 39,000 
members. 

The Nominating Committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish operates under a new plan adopted 
to give geographical balance in the 
membership of this national committee 
and to assure the representation of the 
Elementary Section, the Secondary Sec- 
tion, and the College Section. 

Mr. Garrett is one of three nom- 
inated from Group E which includes 
the states of Alabama, Arkansas, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Puerto Rico, South Carolina, 


and Virginia. 


Life Membership 

In addition to this national honor, 
the Virginia Association of Teachers 
of English at its spring meeting con- 
ferred Life Membership upon Mr. Gar- 
rett in “recognition of his exceptional 
service to the Association.” This pre- 
sentation was made by Dr. Richard 
Meade of the University of Virginia 
on March 29. Mr. Garrett is the second 
recipient of life membership in the 
Virginia Association, the first so hon- 
ored having been Dr. James H. Grain- 
ger who retired from Longwood 
College in 1950. 

Mr. Garrett recently retired from 
the Richmond City Schools where he 
taught English at John Marshall High 
School for 27 years. Before that he 
taught for nine years in the Philip- 
pines. Long active in the National 
Council of Teachers of English, Mr. 
Garrett has served on the board of di- 


rectors in several capacities, and he 
was twice president of the Virginia | 


Association of Teachers of English. 
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Educators SERVICES AUEUMUS 


CASH INCOME 


. pit vege : , 


when 


You Need Help | 
THE MOST 


od 


FREE 


FOLDER OF THE MONTH 


A new Child Psychology Folder 
each month is yours for the 
asking. Just send in the cou- 
pon for your free copy. Writ- 
ten by Dr. S. June Smith, prom- 
inent school psychologist, they 
are published as a service to 
teachers by our EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. “Class- 
room Negatives” — this year’s 
series — will help you to better 
understand why children act as 
they do. Mail the coupon. 





JACK H. STANLEY 
Virginia Representative 
P.O. Box 3-AH 
Richmond 8, Virginia 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 









Please send me, without obligation, your latest Child 
Psychology Folder [] and full information about your 
Accident & Sickness Protection [_] 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 





PLANS: 


MONTHLY INCOME 
when you can’t work 
because of sickness or 
accident. 
YEAR-ROUND PROTEC- 
TION, vacations and 
leaves included. 
HOSPITAL-SURGICAL 
benefits for you and 
your dependents. 
FLEXIBLE PLANS tailored 
to your own needs and 
budget. 
NEW TEACHERS may join 
existing Educators Groups 
without answering health 
questions. 


ASK your local representa- 
tive for details, no obligation. 


FEY epucationat ai 
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P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 
Attention EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT 
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TEACHERS 
VACATION POSITIONS 


Exceptional opportunity for ambitious Teachers to earn $1,000 to $1,500 depending 
on length of vacation. Easy interesting educational sales work introduced for first time. 
Local or travel. Car necessary. Write in confidence giving age, education, phone 
number, subject teaching, and date available to—P. O. Box 3-C, Richmond, Va. 








TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-wide 


We can place teachers in the best positions they are capable of holding in PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS or PUBLIC SCHOOLS or COLLEGES in any location preferred. We have 
vacancies constantly. Write us stating your case. No obligation until acceptance 


of position. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


N.A.T.A. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 











DELBERT E. TENDYKE, Director 


DUDLEY’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ;:-”: *-":*:* 


We place our teachers in good positions. 47th year of service. 
Write for registration blank. 





304 Alger St., S.E 


Phone CHerry 3-5880 





SEEKING ADDITIONAL INCOME? 


Principals, teachers and coaches, manufacturer has opening in various towns and cities 
throughout Virginia conducting public relations work with physicians. Work may be 
done during afternoons and Saturdays. Opportunity to supplement your income $50 to 
$200 per month. Opportunity to go full time later if you desire. If you will be located 
in same community this summer and next fall, write P.O. Box 2406, Williamsburg, 


Virginia. 











C. D. GUESS 








SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


of Richmond 

Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone MI 3-6314 

Member N. A. T. A. 
SUSAN F. GUESS 


FRANK HURLEY 

















ADAM 


Vacancies Today—$360-$820 mo. 
Florida—Maryland—Virginia—New York 





TEACHERS AGENCY 605 14th St., N.W. + Washington 5, D.C. + Member NATA 





"1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
Sn the Ped ARIZONA 


te Lally of, San” 3 

















VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 




















BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty pettooss distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. 1 subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS dineetiy: 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Attn. MR. KNOX Fl aa "AVENUE 
NEW YORK ‘7. N 














Southeast 
School Gssoemblies 


The leader of modern assemblies in the south 
ROBERT E. ROTH, Director 
Drawer 3387—Greensboro, N. C. 

The Complete 
Educational Entertainment Program Service 














SEEKING A POSITION? 


We offer a nation-wide, reliable, school 
and college placement service. Positions 
waiting at excellent salaries. Write, telling 
us about yourself. 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
William K. Yocum. Mer. 
516 N. ay ved St., seme 4. Md. 
Member N.A.T Est. 1125) 




















if yow are the talented author 
FREE! of on unpublished manuscript, 
; wa let us help gain the recognition 
titel you déserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
print, promote, advertise and 
sell it! Good royalties. 
Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept.T¢ 
200 Vorick St., W. ¥. 14 


Publishing 
Your Book 









This is Your Life 





Oscar L. Emerick 


More than 200 State and County of- 
ficials and teachers and friends of the 
past and present gathered into the 
Middleburg Community Center Tues- 
day, May 14, 1957 to tell the surprised 
Loudoun County retiring school super- 
intendent O. L. Emerick “This Is 
Your Life.” 

Mr. Emerick, who has been superin- 
tendent for the past 40 years retired 
July 1, 1957. 

Surrounded by family and friends, 
Mr. Emerick saw his life in review on 
the screen through pictures and heard 
many speeches that paid tribute to his 
work and character. 

When the life story was completed, 
Mr. and Mrs. Emerick were presented a 
lawn light as a gift of the Loudoun 
County Education Association which 
sponsored the surprise. 

The Emericks were also presented 
with a guest book signed by the guests 
attending the celebration, a memory 
book, and a $100 bill for a travel fund. 

Mrs. Mary L. Hutton, Reforter 


Walter Edward Garber 


Walter E. Garber retiring last 
year after serving as superintendent of 
schools for 33 years was honored by 
the King William-King and Queen Ed- 
ucation Association. Relatives and 
friends gathered in the King William 
Community House for the event which 
was patterned after the television series, 
“This is Your Life.” Highlights of 
Mr. Garber’s life were recalled by 
Douglas S. Mitchell, who acted as 
master of ceremonies. 

Among those who were on hand to 
help Mr. Garber reminisce were his de- 
voted wife, the former Elsie Edwards; 
his sister, Emma Garber; and _ his 
brother, Charles Garber (who with the 
honor guest and older brothers made up 
the famous Garber brothers’ baseball 
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W. E. GARBER 


team of the early 1900’s). Also present 
to honor Mr. Garber were Mrs. R. M. 
Pilcher, A. P. S. Robinson, James Ed- 
wards, Everett Edwards, Dr. Paul 
Pearson, P. H. Martin, B. C. Garrett, 
Jr., Dr. Woodrow Wilkerson, T. Pres- 
ton Turner and Homer Humphreys. 
Each of these cited interesting and 
colorful events in Mr. Garber’s dedi- 
cated career. 

Dr. Wilkerson, State Supervisor of 
Secondary Education, and Mr. Turner, 
Assistant E.*cutive Secretary of the 
Virginia Education Association, made 
appropriate remarks in which they 
praised Mr. Garber for his ability, loy- 
alty, and leadership in the education 
field, both on the local and state levels. 

Mr. Garber’s faithful application to 
his work, and his devotion to the teach- 
ing profession brought success and 
constant promotions—from teacher to 
principal, and from principal to super- 
intendent, first of King William 
County and later of both King William 
County and its neighbor, King and 
Queen County. 

Perhaps his greatest contribution in 
the field of education was the inaugura- 
tion of plans for the consolidation of 
local schools. It has been during his 
tenure of office as Superintendent of 
Schools in King William County 
(1924-1957) that most of the county’s 
one-room schools have been abandoned. 
It was in 1949 that Mr. Garber became 
Superintendent of Schools in both King 
William and King and Queen Counties. 

After glimpses into his past, resolu- 
tions, submitted on behalf of the local 
education association, were read by 
Mrs. J. B. Babyak, and a gift of two 
beautiful lounge chairs from the group 
was presented by T. Preston Turner. 

Finally, Homer Humphreys, presi- 
dent of the King William-King and 
Queen Education Association, pre- 
sented the honor guest with a scrap 
book and a tape recording of the pro- 
grom. Mrs. P. H. Martin, Jr., Reporter 
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AUTO-TOURIST SHORTCUT 
é ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.— MUSKEGON, MICH. 


ss miuwAvKEE CLIPPER 


Save 240 Miles of Driving an Congested Highways 


Comfortable bedrooms. Luxurious lounges. Spacious decks. 
Children’s playroom. Fine food and refreshments at reasonable prices. 
Entertainment. Daily sailings East and West. For illustrated folder 
write Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship Company, 
615 E. Erie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
Milwaukee, Wis.—615 E. Erie St. 
Muskegon, Mich.—“The Mart” 



















LONG DISTANCE 
CALLS ARE FUN! 





It is fun to make a Long Dis- 
tance call. And most station- 
to-station rates are lowest 
any time after 6 o’clock and 
all day Sunday. 


Your whole family will en- 
joy a talk by Long Distance 
—it’s the next best thing to a 
personal visit. And you'll be 
surprised how long you can 
“visit” by phone—for so 
little. Remember to call the 





SAVE AFTER 3/X 


thriftiest way—call station- 
to-station—and call by num- 
ber. It’s twice as fast and it 
saves you money. 

Here’s a tip: it’s handy to 
keep the numbers you call 
often in your Telephone Blue 
Book, right by your tele- 
phone. If you need a new 
Blue Book, ask us for one. 


Isn’t there someone’s voice 
you'd like to hear—tonight? 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Company of Virginia 


CALL BY NUMBER 
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The girl, 
the men, 
and the atom 


One of the happiest girls in the world is Joyce 
Myron, 18-year-old college student of Drexel 
Institute of Technology. 

She is known across America for her 
triumphs on TV’s “$64,000 Question,” where 
she brilliantly answered questions about the 
new science of atomic energy. And she has 
interested millions in the exciting promise of 
the peaceful atom. 

This picture shows Joyce at the scene of 
one of her TV appearances, an atomic-electric 
power plant near San Francisco —the first 
completed among several now being planned 
and built by electric light and power com- 
panies and equipment manufacturers. 

With Joyce are engineers and scientists 
who run the plant and the nearby atomic 
laboratory. Most are only a few years older 
than Joyce — members of the new generation 
that is unlocking the secrets of atomic energy. 

We salute Joyce Myron and the other 
young atomic scientists and engineers. Theirs 
is the privilege of putting the atom to work — 
for power, for healing, and for other and still 
unknown services to mankind. 





ag Myron photographed in front of the California atomic-electric power plant built 
y Pacific Gas & Electric Company and General Electric. With her are some of the men 
who operate the plant and the G-E Vallecitos Atomic Laboratory, site of the plant. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY <[> 












*“*Even the doors go all out for safety”’ 


Easy action doors open out— trouble-free 
overhead mechanism remains inside. Safety- 
treated entrance steps are automatically illu- 
minated when doors are open. And, new Saf- 
T-Latch keeps front door closed with a positive 
locking action to assure the utmost safety. 





\ 
Sp 
-_< INSPECT THE 


CY THOMAS SAF-T-LINER 


RAW FROM EVERY ANGLE 
Safety is standard in SAF-T-LINERS by Thomas. In over 30 years, thousands 

and thousands of Virginia school children have enjoyed the safe, comfortable trans- 

portation provided by Thomas. 
And, Thomas has always been foremost in service. You can depend always on 

Thomas. 
It pays to compare! Before you invest in any school bus, 





ARRANGE NOW FOR 
A DEMONSTRATION 





insist on a demonstration. Compare all buses for safety... Or, write today for a fully illustrated 
feature by feature and dollar for dollar. You'll find, as so Oma brochure on the Thomas Saf-T-Liner. 
many others have found, that Sar-T-Liner by THomas Your Thomas distributor will gladly 
gives your school children more protection for your money. ’ HIGH POINT, N.C arrange a demonstration for you amd 


answer all your questions. 


PERLEY A. THOMAS CAR WORKS, INC., HIGH POINT, N. C 


Distributor: BROWN-CLARK Equipment Co., Inc. — 1905 Chamberlayne Ave., Richmond, Va., Phone 3-9189 
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PRESIDENTS OF VEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS make 
plans at meeting held on April 9 at VEA headquarters. The three-fold purpose 
of this meeting was to consider (1) suggestions for theme and speakers for 1958 
VEA Convention, with possibility of an exchange of speakers among the groups, 
(2) improvements for the convention, and (3) relationships with Departments 
and Sections. All but five of the 11 Departments and 23 Sections were repre- 
sented and each one reported on the activities of their respective group. Shown 
standing in the above picture is Mrs. Maria Hurt of Albemarle County telling 
the other presidents of the Home Economics Section’s work. 

Tentative convention plans were discussed by Dr. Kobert F. Williams, VEA 
Executive Secretary, who also explained the VEA’s expanded services to be made 
possible by the increased dues. Convention schedule and arrangements were out- 
lined by T. Preston Turner, VEA Assistant Executive Secretary, in addition to 
newsletter service and budget requests for Departments and Sections. The 
group suggested that an official year for new officers be established, recommend- 
ing that such terms begin on the Monday following the VEA convention or as 


soon as possible thereafter. 





Summer Local Leaders for transportation costs. Presidents of 





Conference 
The VEA Summer Local Leaders 
Conference for presidents, officers, and 
committee chairmen of local education 
associations will meet at Mary Wash- 
ington College, Fredericksburg, 
August 6-8. The conference begins on 
Wednesday, August 6 and closes at 

lunch on Friday, August 8. 
Information, discussion of problems, 
exchange of ideas, speeches, films, and 
materials provide “know how” for the 
new as well as experienced leaders in 
activities of local education associa- 

tions throughout the year. 
Housing and meals are provided at a 
nominal cost of $10.00 by the college 
with the VEA reimbursing delegates 
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local associations have detailed infor- 
mation on the conference. 


Louisa Awards Service Pins 

Superintendent Byrd W. Long 
of Louisa County was awarded a service 
pin in recognition of twenty-eight 
years in the teaching profession as 
teacher, principal, and superintendent, 
at the banquet meeting of the LCEA, 
March 20, in Mineral. 

VEA President Harold Bell, was 
guest speaker. He reviewed legislation 
concerning the teaching profession 
passed at the recent General Assembly 
session. 

Four other teachers, Mrs. Eula 
Hardy, Mrs. Nancy Pate, Mrs. Ruth 





ASCD Regional Conference 


“Curriculum Planning for the Years 
Ahead” will be the theme of the bien- 
nial Region III ASCD Summer Con- 
ference at West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, West Virginia, August 
8-13. This six-day conference will 
present leading educators and authori- 
ties on several aspects of the instruc- 
tional program. 

Speakers will include Dr. Arthur W. 


Foshay, Executive Officer of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation, Teacher’s 


College, Columbia University, whose 
address wil be entitled ““What Educa- 
tion Should Be in the Years Ahead,” 
and Dr. William M. Alexander, Pro- 
fessor of Education, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, speaking on 
Service.” 


“Grouping In 


In addition to general sessions, pan- 
els and discussion groups, special in- 
terest groups have been planned for the 
following topics: arithmetic, develop- 
ing resource materials, the gifted child, 
grouping, language arts in the second- 
ary school, new tools for learning, re- 
porting and evaluating, science, the 
slow learner, and social studies. 

Cost of the six-day conference is as 
follows: For ASCD members registra- 
tion is $8.50, and board and double 
room will cost $16.50, making a total 
cost of $25.00. For single room, add 
$2.00 or for blankets and towels add 
$1.00. Registration fee for non-mem- 
bers of ASCD will be $11.00, with 
other costs being the same as for mem- 
bers. 

Registrations should be sent to Miss 
Mildred Hoyle, President, Region III 
of ASCD, Board of Education, Upper 
Marlboro, Maryland, before July «10, 
1958, 

Region III of ASCD comprises Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, West Virginia, and 
Washington, D. C. Membership on 
the executive board of Region III of 
ASCD 
Arlington, 


includes Edwina Deans of 
Gordon 
Stewart, President of the Department 


of Supervisors of the VEA (ASCD of 
the VEA). 


Secretary, and 


VEA Convention 
Richmond 
October 29, 30, 31, 1958 
Hill, Pulley 
twenty-eight year pins. 
Eugenia T. Bumpass, Reporter 


and Mason received 
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Examining charts on VEA services are (left to right) 
Dr. Donald B. Tennant, president of the VEA Chapter at 
Richmond Professional Institute of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary; Mrs. Charles Van Auken, president of the 
Fredericksburg Education Association; and Mary Stuart 










Portion 
of leaders 


Mason, president of the Junior High School Teachers 
Association of the League of Richmond Teachers. 


Local Leaders Meetings 

Leaders from 93 of the 132 VEA 
city, county, and college associations 
participated in a series of seven meet- 
ings for local groups, with a total at- 
tendance of 321. 

Each conference followed a similar 
program with information presented 
to presidents of local associations and 
other officers, including chairmen of 
committees, with a question and answer 
period climaxing each discussion. VEA 
President M. Harold Bell presided and 
pictured general educational trends in 
Virginia. Legislation affecting educa- 
tion as a result of the 1958 session of 
the General Assembly was reviewed 
by Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA Exec- 
utive Secretary, and T. Preston Turner, 
VEA Assistant Executive Secretary. 
Posters, charts, and materials covering 
VEA services were displayed and ex- 
plained by Katherine Hoyle, VEA Di- 
rector of Field Services; and in two 
conferences VEA publications were de- 
scribed by Phyllis G. Brown, Assistant 
Editor of The Virginia Journal of 
Education, 





Plans for expansion of VEA services 
and the film, “An Illustrated Analysis 
of the Education Situation in Vir- 
ginia”, with commentary by Dr. Wil- 
liams, concluded the program, followed 
by luncheon for the group. 

The first of these meetings was held 
at Bristol on March 14 with 11 asso- 
ciations represented by 38 people; the 








attending Richmond meeting 








next on March 15 at Roanoke, 13 asso- 
ciations, 56 people; March 28, Rich- 
mond, 24 associations, 57 people; 
March 29, Portsmouth, 11 associations, 
§2 people; April 18, The Plains, 8 asso- 
ciations, 34 people; April 19, Char- 
lottesville, 16 associations, 52 people; 
and April 25, South Boston, 10 asso- 
ciations with an attendance of 32. 


Dr. Fred B. Dixon, member of the VEA 
Board of Directors and president of Dis- 
trict C, welcomes visiting participants to 
Richmond’s John Marshall High School 


where he is principal. 


Below a group is seen going through the 
usual conference procedure of registering. 
Among them are Mrs. Anne C. Bromley, 
president of Lancaster-Northumberland 
Education Association; John Rippon, presi- 
dent of the Goochland Association; Mrs. 
Madge Henderson, president of the Senior 
High School Teachers Association of the 
League of Richmond Teachers; and Arthur 
L. Walker, supervisor of Business Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education. 


Virginia’s 
rank is pointed 
ont By TF. 
Preston Tur- 
ner, Assistant 
Executive 
Secretary, 
Voaa, @n 
charts pre- 
pared by the 
Virginia Edu- 
cation Associ- 
ation for pre- 
sentation to 
members of 
the General 
Assembly. 
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PITTSYLVANIA TEACHERS ARE TOLD that “National Security Demands 
Better Education.” David W. Gray, Stratford College executive, is shown ad- 
dressing the dinner meeting of the Pittsylvania Education Association on this 
subject. Seated in the background, from left to right, are seen Donald Phillips, 
principal of Whitmell High School and vice-president of PEA; Mrs. David W. 
Gray; and Jackson Reasor, principal of Callands High School and PEA president. 
In the foreground are F, B. Fuller and L. A. Bryant. 





Despite torrential rain approximate- 
ly 150 teachers and guests attended the 
annual Pittsylvania Education Associa- 


David W. Gray, assistant to the presi- 
dent of Stratford College. Mr. Gray 
spoke on the theme of the banquet, 








“National Security Demands Better 
Education,” which was further carried 
out in decorations of the American 


tion dinner held at the Country Club 
Inn in Danville. 
Featured speaker of the evening was 


DUBLIN SCHOOL HAS FLOWER SHOW 





~~ 


APRIL SHOWERS BRING MAY FLOWERS—So glad to see the arrival 
of spring, pupils of Dublin Elementary School got into the mood by learning 
springtime songs for their annual concert and one boy made a mobile featuring 
signs of spring. For a closer look, the sixth grade class took a nature walk and 
while in the woods students sat on a log to write poems about the beauty around 
them. Back in the classroom, these poems were copied and mounted on construc- 
tion paper, and then displayed on a bulletin board centered about a pink dogwood 
tree the group had made. Pupils took special interest in bringing flowers to 
beautify the classrooms. This led to talks on the varieties with emphasis on the 
native wild flowers growing in the mountains near the school; pupils learned the 
names of flowers on the State Conservation list and discussed the value of this. 
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flag, and red, white, and blue colors. 

Presiding at the banquet was Jack- 
son E. Reasor, president of the PEA, 
who introduced H. R. Elmore, super- 
intendent of Pittsylvania schools. Mr. 
Elmore presented 25-year service pins 
to the following: Mrs. Augusta A. 
Berger, Mrs. Ellen M. Chaney, Mrs. 
Elizabeth D. Collie, Mrs. Louise M. 
Soyars, Mrs. Bessie W. Inman, Mrs. 
Ruth S. Collins, Mrs. Sue Wyatt, and 
Earle W. Paylor. 

The program under the direction of 
Donald Phillips, program chairman and 
vice-president of PEA. 

A social hour followed the dinner 
and program. 


To share their springtime joy with 
others, the sixth grade class decided to 
sponsor a flower show which would 
be open to the fourth through seventh 
grades. Selecting the theme, “April 
Showers Bring May Flowers”, and set- 
ting the date of the flower show for 
May 3, committee chairmen were 
selected and all went to work on de- 
tails. Considering the abilities of the 
various age groups participating, the 
following categories were selected: 

1. Miniatures 


2. Corsages 
3. Arrangements illustrating the 
theme 


4. Poems or songs about flowers 
§. Nursery rhymes or fairy tales 
Miscellaneous 
Committees included: 
1. Judges and awards 
2. Rules 
3. Publicity 
4. Arrangements 
Library books and helpful hints by 
teachers aided the entrants with their 
flower arrangements. On the morning 
of the show girls and boys were work- 
ing as seriously as the most avid garden 
club members—and 101 entries was 
the amazing response. Principal W. N. 
Pound and faculty members came to 
the rescue with extra tables for the 
displays. Judges were awed by what 
they saw on their arrival. They had a 
dificult job but made wise selections 
of the winners. Many visitors came to 
the flower show. After the show, the 
class analyzed their planning and dis- 
covered areas for improvement—but 
all agreed it was a rewarding experience 
shared with others. 
Mrs. P. Reynolds McFarlane 
Teacher, Sixth Grade Class 
Dublin Elementary School 
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New Detroit-Cleveland Auto 
SHORT-CUT across Lake Erie 


Save 180 Miles of Tough Driving! 


Enjoy Cool Comfort Faster Service 


neW s.s. AQUAR AMA Daily sailings 


Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean Liner comfort— 
beautiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and 
_ drinks, dancing and entertainment. Supervised chil- 
' dren’s playroom. (Food, refreshment only additional 
cost). 


Michigan-Ohio Navigation 
Company, Dept. $T-5 , 2028 


TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 





Blvd. ( 
Cleveland—Foot of W. Third 
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TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA | 





For illustrated folder write © 


National Bank Bldg., Detroit 


Detroit—Foot of W. Grand : 
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DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC. 
& 
JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


LAWRENCE R. O’BRIEN, 
Virginia Representative 
P.O. Box # 7175 
Richmond 21, Virginia 








For Their Spring Outing 
Take Your Class or Group 
To See—The Wonderful 


ENCHANTED FOREST 


Story-Book Land of Fairy Tales Come True 
U.S. 40—15 Mi. W. of Baltimore, Md. 
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Entertaining—Educational—Picnic Area and Snack Bar 
Many New Features This Year 






Write For Descriptive Folder and Group Rates 


Mail Address—ELLICOTT CITY, MD. 


Open Week Ends Only from April 5th to May 15 
Daily Thereafter 








A Four-Year Liberal Arts College 
Granting the Degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
and Bachelor of Science 
Fully Accredited Co-educstional 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. and U.S.A. 


Applications for Summer School 
and Fall Semester now being accepted. 


Apply to: 
Director of Admissions 
Davis and Elkins College 
Elkins, West Virginia 














Suffolk Teachers 
Honor Civic Leaders 

A novel way of saying “We love 
you” was expressed by the Suffolk 
Education Association to the clubs and 
organizations of Suffolk when they in- 
vited twenty civic leaders and mem- 
bers of the press to a Valentine banquet 
recently. 

During the year various civic groups 
have given receptions for the teachers, 
sponsored school clubs, given scholar- 
ships, held luncheons for new teachers, 
attended to eyes, ears and throats of 
school children, and shown their appre- 
ciation to the teachers of Suffolk in 
many ways. One group even placed 
shining red apples on all teachers desks 
at the beginning of the school year 
with a welcome back note attached. 

About one hundred teachers, guests, 
and civic leaders enjoyed a ham and 
fried chicken dinner, topped with en- 
tertainment furnished by the teachers 
group composed of music and mono- 
logues. 

Suffolk Education Association mem- 
bers heard an informative talk by Mrs. 
Maude Hudson, Supervisor of Distribu- 
tive Education for the Norfolk City 
Schools, recently on the topic “The 
Role of Vocational Education in Our 
Public School System.” 

A graduate of Agnes Scott College 
and one of seven nominees for McCall’s 
Magazine “Teacher of the Year” Honor 
Roll of Nations, Mrs. Hudson spoke 
largely frcm her twenty years’ experi- 
ence in the field of vocational educa- 
tion, citing personal experiences with 
high school vocational students. 

Through the efforts of the Teacher 
Welfare Committee of the Suffolk Ed- 
ucation Association polio shots were 
given at Suffolk High School on 
designated days to members desiring 
them. The first clinic was held in the 
spring and the last one in February. 
The clinic was made possible through 
the Polio Foundation and the Tri- 
County Health Department of Suffolk. 

Mamie Basler, Reporter 


Isle of Wight 
Gives Scholarship 

To encourage teacher recruitment, 
the Isle of Wight County Education 
Association gave a $100 scholarship 
to a senior high school graduate enter- 
ing teacher training. The $100 will 
be paid in full after one year of teach- 
ing. Presentation of the scholarship 
was made at their guest night banquet 
on May 14. 
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ROANOKE BOND LEADERS HONORED. Civic leaders in a successful 
$8 million bond issue for Roanoke schools were honored at the annual luncheon 
meeting of the Roanoke City Education Association on March 29. Citations of 
appreciation were presented to R. H. Smith (right), president of the Norfolk 
and Western Railway, who served as chairman of the Citizens Committee for 
Schools, and to John W. Eure (left), assistant to the president of the Roanoke 
Times-World Corporation, who worked as executive director of the Citizens 
Committee. This group publicized the school needs to all Roanoke citizens through 
various media, including an effective children’s coloring book entitled “Roanoke 
Has So Many Children What Are We Going to Do... ?” Presentation of the 
citations was made by Mrs. Janet Francis (center), public relations chairman for 
the Roanoke Education Association, with Mrs. Reba D. Hash, president, presiding 
at the meeting. 


Mrs. James D. Loomis, Reporter 


AY 
JAMESTOWN DAY AT MOFFETT SCHOOL, Norfolk County. Virginia 
history was much in evidence at this Portsmouth school as visitors came to see the 
displays, exhibits and murals done by fourth grade students in their study of 
Virginia History. Guests were greeted by costumed students and served old- 


fashioned tea cakes and English tea. One group of children dramatized the story 
of Pocahontas saving the life of Captain John Smith and another group gave a 





panel discussion on important events in Virginia history, while others portrayed 
life around an Indian tepee. Stories were displayed on the trip of students to the 
Jamestown Festival. 

Fourth grade teachers preparing the event were Mrs. Atha Brannock, Vergie 
Prillaman, and Eula Snell. Invited guests included Mrs, Eleanor Scott, elementary 
supervisor; Helen Stovall, principal; patrons, teachers and students from other 
classrooms in Moffett School. 


Mrs. Ruth O. Watts, Reporter 
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Specialists 
in 
School Cafeterias 


a 

ONE-STOP 

SERVICE 

FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


Phone Richmond MI 8-8314 
Norfolk EX 7-2311 
Roanoke DI 3-8677 
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AMERICA’S FAVORITE RESORT 








With its fascinating Boardwalk, shops, 
shows, piers and amusements. . . bril- 
liant beach and sea. . . fishing at its 
finest . . . every sport and recreation 

. and accommodations to fit every 
budget in hundreds of fine hotels and 
motels. 


For New Color Brochure and Complete 
Information, Write Dept. T- 10 


Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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vii the multi-purpose 


industrial disinfectant 
with the fresh mint leaf aroma 


For free sanitary 
survey of your Dolce 
premises ask your AAAS 


Dolge service man “**7PORT. connecticut 





1600 Years 


(Continued from page 21) 


tributions of Roman thought to 
American culture—the bases laid 
down by Cicero for friendship, 
(that ‘‘only a good man can be a 
friend’) ; by Horace for education, 
(‘utili dulci\—the useful must be 
equally mixed with the cultural 
and beautiful) ; and by Antoninus 
Pius for European and American 
law, (a defendant in court must 
be considered innocent until he is 
proved guilty). 

By the end of thirty days we 
were well out of the woods. It 
was possible to present 1,600 years 
of Latin in three days, to memo- 
rize much of needed Latin in ten 
days, and to have time for Latin 
practice and Latin culture in the 
remaining 30 days. 

And what can be done with dif- 
ficult Latin, can be done with all 
other languages. 


American Education 
Week 
November 9-15, 1958 
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Department of Classroom Teachers 


Summer Conference 
University of Virginia 
June 18, 19, 20 
Theme—QUALITY TEACHING 


Wednesday, June 18 


10:00-2:00 P.M.—Registration—Echols House Lounge 
2:30 P.M.—Opening Session 
Presiding—Mrs. Elizabeth Powell, President—Roanoke 
Invocation 
Welcome from University of Virginia 
Greetings—M. Harold Bell, President, Virginia Education Association 
Speaker—Dr. Ralph Cherry, Dean of Education, University of Virginia 
“Year Round Use of School Buildings and Its Effect on Quality Teaching” 
4:00-6:00 P.M.—Social Period 
8:00 P.M.—Second General Session 
Presiding—Mary Helen Caldwell, Vice-President—Blacksburg 
VEA Legislative Review—T. Preston Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary, VEA 
Introduction of Speaker—Mrs. Elizabeth L. Powell, President 
Address—Mrs. Esalee Burdette, Southeast Regional Director, CTA, Washington, 
Georgia 





Thursday, June 19 


9:00-11:45 A.M.—Group Discussions (simultaneous) 
Quality Teaching as Affected by the Newer Trends in Education 
Group 1—directed by District L (Norfolk area) 
Leader—Helen Winslow 
y Herron 
Consultant—Dr. Robert F. Williams 
Group 2—directed by District C (Richmond area) 
Leader—Audrey Hawthorne 
Recorder—Mrs. Cora Johnson 
Consultant—Dr. Charles A. Norford 
Quality Teaching as Affected by Teacher Load 
directed by District I (Bristol area) 
Leader—Mrs. Beverly Hathaway 
Quality Teaching as Affected by Professional Responsibilities of Teachers and 
How They Accept Them 
directed by District M and P (Roanoke area) 
Leader—Mrs. Mildred Bennett 
Recorder—Mrs. Margaret Lowell 
Consultant—Mrs. Esalee Burdette 
12:00-1:45 P.M.—Lunch 
2:00-4:00 P.M.—Group Discussions 
6:00 P.M.—Banquet—Alumni Hall 
Introduction of Speaker—Mrs. Caroline Etzler, President, District P Department 
of Classroom Teachers 
Address—Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, Dean, Radford College 


Friday, June 20 

9:00-10:30 A.M.—Group Discussions 

10:30-12:00 Noon—Final Session 

Presiding—Mrs. Elizabeth L. Powell, President 

Reports from Group Meetings 

Moderator—Katherine Hoyle, Director of Field Services, VEA 





Total cost of the conference including housing, banquet and registra- 
tion is $9.00. 
For further information, write Mrs. Elizabeth L. Powell, 308 Rosenberg Building, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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In MEMORIAM 





Mary O. Barksdale, Halifax 
County—Miss Barksdale, supervisor of 
elementary schools in Halifax County 
for 22 years, until her retirement in 
1952, died in the Baptist Home at Cul- 
peper on March 14. “Miss Mary” en- 
tered the profession in 1919, teaching 
in Halifax and South Boston until 
1930 when she was appointed super- 
visor of elementary schools. She was a 
member of the board of trustees of 
Averett College, Danville. 

In tribute to her, the Halifax Edu- 
Association says “In all her 
school and church activities ‘Miss 
Mary’ was sincere and thoroughly de- 
voted to her tasks of helping others, 
and in making her community and 
county a better place in which to live. 
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Her beautiful character and Christian 
influence will stand as a memorial to 
all who knew her.” 


Mrs. Helen Benson Harrell, 
Colonial Heights—Mrs. Harrell was 
a teacher of Home Economics in the 
new Colonial Heights High School at 
the time of her fatal accident on No- 
vember 6, 1957. She had been dieti- 
tian at the Flora M. Hill School Cafe- 
teria in Colonial Heights from 1954 to 














With teachers as eager as par- 
ents to make a go of their pTa 
and consequently ready to seize 
upon any novel yet simple 
attendance-builder, ‘‘a coffee” 
may be just the thing. 


There is nothing new about 
coffee at PTA meetings. The new 
twist is making the coffee an 
event and it is all so easy. 


Select a committee for the 
event. Invite members to a PTA 
coffee rather than to a meeting. 
“*A coffee” sounds so much more 
chatty and sociable. And women 
like this. Gives meetings a plus. 


For a quick little lift! 


1956. A native of Reidsville, North 
Carolina and a graduate of Woman’s 
College of the University of North 
Carolina, Mrs, Harrell had taught in 
that state at Albemarle, Newton, and 
Hertford before coming to Virginia. 

A tribute from the Education As- 
sociation of Colonial Heights and 
Chesterfield County states “Her friend- 
ly manner and understanding nature 
endeared her in the hearts of those with 
whom she came in contact.” 


new HORIZons 


Gestion 


ee 
S helpful 


Here is a simple, friendly 
way to help add interest to 
PTA meetings and to help 
boost your attendance. 


Invitations might be created by 
youngsters in art class or as seat 
work. Show coffee cup sketch, 
above, only to stir imaginations. 


Be sure date, place, time are 
clearly printed or written. And 
personalize invitations with 
parent’s name in place of the 
“You” in “You are invited to 
come to a coffee.”’ Participation 
by youngsters helps to get out 
the parents. Nice publicity. 






The cool, lively flavor 

and natural chewing of refreshing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum give you a nice, 
little ‘pick up."’ Satisfies for a between meal treat 
yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millons do! 
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These excellent workbooks parallel the text; they 
do not duplicate the material. The work has been 
carefully chosen to enrich the teaching of new 
topics and to provide practice on operations previ- 
ously taught. Emphasis in the workbooks, as in the 
series texts, is on understanding arithmetic proc- 
esses and numerical relationships. Boys and girls 
enjoy the gay illustrations and the child-centered 
problems. Teachers appreciate the clear, simple 
presentation, carefully indicated optional material, 
extra developmental work for slower students, and 
the large pages with good work space. Teachers’ 
Editions available. 


Ask for circulars describing this successful series. 





when understanding needs reinforcement .. . 


use the WORKBOOKS for 
ARITHMETIC WE NEED — Buswell, Brownell, Sauble 











72 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 11 








aboard the new multimillion-dollar 


Detroit and Cleveland beginning 


June 19, 180-mile shortcut elimi- 


THE ASKING 


west end of Lake Erie, Includes sail- 


S. S. AQUARAMA that will be in 
Oo URS FOR daily service on Lake Erie between 


ing schedules and rates for both 


passengers and automobiles. (Michi- 
gan-Ohio Navigation Co.) 


Here is a convenient way to order 
informational material offered by ad- 
vertisers in May. You will find teach- 
ing aids, travel literature or other 
descriptive literature to serve as a guide 
to your school or personal buying. 
Your requests will be forwarded 
promptly to the companies. For fastest 
service, write directly to the advertisers 
at addresses shown in their ads. 


Jt 
JT 


MILWAUKEE CLIPPER. An il 


take your auto across Lake Michi 


miles of congested driving. (Wis 


154. Brochure describing attractions consin &% Michigan Steamship Co. ) 





USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- 


sired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number 
circled. 


Available in School 


year of 1957-58 only. 
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nating congested driving around 


Across Lake Michigan by S. S. 
lustrated folder telling how you can 
gan between Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


and Muskegon, Michigan, to enjoy 
a six-hour cruise and eliminate 240 





13. Help! Help! Help! An illustrated 
booklet for persons who have writ- 
ten manuscripts and are interested 
in book publication. (Greenwich 
Book Publishers) 

152. Packet containing List of Hotels, 
Motels and Guest Houses; Calendar 
of Summer 1958 Events; and 
Train, Plane and Bus schedules into 
Atlantic City. 


Educational Secretaries 

The University of Colorado, in co- 
operation with the National Associa- 
tion of Educational Secretaries, the 
Colorado Association of Educational 
Secretaries and the Denver Public 
Schools Clerks 
sponsoring a workshop for educational 
secretaries at the University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo., July 7-18. 

Registrations, which are due not 


and Secretaries, is 


later than June 1, should be sent to 
Dr. Glenn Jensen, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colorado. 


Reading Clinic 

Informal demonstration and labora- 
tory course offered by the Betts Read- 
ing Clinic, August 4-15. Advance 
registration is required. For informa- 
tion, write the Betts Reading Clinic, 
257 West Montgomery Ave., Haver- 
ford, Pennsylvania. 
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YOU GET MORE 


‘Super Custom 























The whole front of the new Wayne Super Custom Bus 
Body is wider and the big, new safety plate glass 
windshield takes full advantage of this greater width 
to give the driver a much broader angle of vision. 
There’s more close-up down vision, too. You'll like the 
new Select-O-Jet air intake . . . handsome new console 


front heater . . . new always-in-view electrical control 








BUS 








panel... new driver’s window with extruded aluminum 
sash for smooth, easy operation . . . new entrance with 
exceptionally good head clearance . . . wrap-around 
visibility at the rear . . . strongest construction for pas- 
senger protection ... and the many other outstanding 
features. Get in touch with us now. We'll be glad to 


arrange a demonstration without obligation. 


Baker Equipment Engineering Company 


Summitt & Norfolk Streets 
Richmond 11, Virginia 























Fairway fashion designed for 
lady golfers . . . any active 
woman! Green, blue, brown 
drip-dry cotton American 
Golfer with button fly front, 
misses sizes 10-20. 


You’re sure to play under 
par in it! From a collection 


of American Golfers, 14.98 


M&R Country Club Dresses, 
Second Floor 


e RICHMOND 
e CHARLOTTESVILLE 
e ROANOKE 
































